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A CONSIDERATION FOR THE 
NEXT CONGRESS. 

‘NE of the important subjects which the 
() next Congress will have to consider 
will be the regulation of our permanent 
military establishment. Unfortunately the 
question is not a new one for Congress to 
dabble with, and there is too much reason 
for fearing that its final solution is not yet 
likely to be speedily arrived at. Recent 
occurrences, however, demand that some 
action be taken before long that shall re- 
sult in the adoption of a definite policy with 
respect to the skeleton organization which 
we, with cheerful complacency, point to 
as our Regular Army, before the last spark 
of vitality has been driven out of its attenu- 
uted system. The long-seated disease with 
which it is suffering is over-legislation, but 
it is to be hoped that Congress, in resuming 
the discussion of the subject this Autumn, 
will profit by the experience of the past, 
and discover some expedient by which the 
troublesome problem may be solved for this 
generation at least. One thing can be confi- 
dently asserted. The faction in the country 


have lately dwindled down to very minute 
proportions. In the light of this Summer's 
experiences their logic has failed them, the 
argument as it occasionally crops out in the 
portion of the Press most emphatically com- 
mitted to the policy of diminishment being 
reducible to some such syllogistic form as 
‘this: Our troops on the frontiers are not 
‘sufficiently numerous to keep the hostile 
Indians, or marauding Mexicans, in check ; 
therefore the army should be reduced to 
less than half its present size! The com- 
mon sense of the community has already 
repudiated this monstrous solecism, and 
those who favor the opposite argument will 
not encounter any serious obstacle through 
the operation of so obvious a non sequitur. 
As we write, the newspapers through- 
out the land are teeming with announce- 
ments of events which illustrate more 
emphatically than mere argument could 
possibly do the urgent need of a powerful 
Federal army, not only for the defense of 
our outposts of civilization, but for the pro- 
tection of our domestic commerce. Official 
information has just been received at Wash- 
‘ington of a disastrous encounter on the 
LDlaiios estacados of Texas between a detach- 
ment of our regular infantry and a band of 
Indian hostiles, in which the former were 
defeated, leaving two officers and twenty- 
six enlisted men dead on the field. The 
remnant of the party, before reaching the 
‘shelter of the nearest military post, lost 
‘five more men and a large number of mules 
and horses, besides undergoing indescrib- 
able sufferings through being without water 
for the space of eighty-six hours. Consider- 
ing the vast extent of territory which our 
army is obliged to patrol, only a handful 
of men are available for service at any 
given point, and, unless steps are taken to 
prevent it, there appears to be a strong 
probability of the force being decimated 
without the aid of legislation. On the same 
day that the above sad tidings were “an- 
nounced, word was received from the oppo- 
site extremity of the country, through a 
United States Consul in the British posses- 
sions, giving an account of tha hostile Sioux 
under Sitting Bull, who recently sought 
refuge across that border. Their strength 
is estimated at from 5,000 to 9,000, of 
whom about 1,800 are warriors, and in their 
vicinity is another band of Sioux, equally 
numerous—the perpetrators of the Minne- 
sota Massacres of 1862. Sitting Bull makes 
no secret of his intention to renewthe cam- 
paign in the Yellowstone Valley so soon as 
he has supplied his warriors with ammu- 
nition. Meanwhile General Howard, in 
Montana, is continuing his search for the 
Nez Perces murderers, under the wily chief 
Joseph, with some vague hope of inflieting 
upon them the punishment they so richly 





merit. These are the details of one day’s 
dispatches, and -concurrently with thém 


comes the information that the President 
has peremptorily prohibited the sale to the 
Indians of arms and amunition, and has 
instructed the army officers in the whole 
Indian country to enforce the order. The 
provision, though tardy, is a wise one. Its 
proper enforcement, however, would involve 
the transfer of the Indian Bureau to the 
War Department, where it rightfully be- 
longs, and in either event it would become 
entirely inoperative in case the army should 
be cut down from its present small dimen- 
sions. 

In the meantime, while these quasi foreign 
foes, north and south, are threatening us, 
we are engaged with domestic troubles 
which compel the presence of all our dis- 
posable army in the heart of our most 
thickly populated States. ‘‘There is a 
frantic call for troops,” says a writer in 
the Nation, ‘‘ from twenty different quarters 
at once; but there are no troops on the 
seaboard, or so few that the authorities at 
Washington are in doubt whether they can 
be spared from the more important task of 
guarding the national treasury from pil- 
lage.” The riots which followed the rail- 
road strikes of last month have been 
succeeded by outbreaks in some of the coal 
regions of Pennsylvania, where the miners 
have arrayed themselves in open rebellion; 
vast amounts of property have been de- 
stroyed, and considerable human blood has 
been shed. The small dependence that can 
be placed in State militiamen in times of 
local uprising has: been amply demon- 
strated in the events of the past few 
weeks. Excepting some picked regiments 
belonging to this State and New Jersey, 
the citizen Soldiery showed itself uniformly 
incapable of sustaining the public welfare. 
The rioters had more respect for a single 
Federal bayonet than they had for a whole 
company of militia; and the few companies 
of regulars—serving, too, without pay, 
thanks to the economy of the last Con- 
gress—who could be summoned to the 
scene of trouble inspired such wholesome 
awe that the riots were quelled without 
their firing a shot. 

All these points, and more to the same 
effect might be cited did space permit, must 
be duly weighed by Congress in its consider- 
ation of the Army question this Fall; and 
we mistake the temper of the people if that 
body does not find itself impelled by out- 
side pressure, as well as inward conviction, 
to increase the strength of our military 
force by a notable addition to its numbers. 
The opponents of that step have been de- 
prived of their most efficient argument by 
the President’s withdrawal of troops from 
the Southern States. The most bitter par- 
tisan cannot now affirm that our civil 
liberty will be jeoparded by such a measure 
any more than he can deny that-the na- 
tional commerce and the rights of property 
will be exposed to fatal risk by the adop- 
tion of an opposite course. 








THE TENDENCY TO CENTRALI- 
ZATION. 
HAT astute and sagacious statesman, 
Thomas Jefferson, was not wrong when 
he saw great danger to the country in large 
cities and over-populous districts. So long 
as people were not massed together, but 
had ‘‘ample room and verge enough” to pur- 
sue a living, if not a profitable calling, there 
could arise no spirit of discontent which 
might be the precursor of local, and ulti- 
mately of-general, disturbance. He had seen 
in Europe the dire results of hundreds of 
thousands of ‘people focalizing themselves 
until squalor and starvation brought on re- 
sorts to desperate measures. While the aris- 
tocratic portions of its great cities shone like 
the quarters of the gods, the other portions 
were the haunts of human misery. At last 
came the shock, the terrible rebound, and 
the historian was called upon to write in 
crimson the records of revolutions which 
shook the thrones of all Europe. 

Clearly enough the Sage of Monticello fore- 
saw that those centralizing dangers would 
accumulate abroad, and, by transplantation, 
gather force in that part of the United 
States most accessible to emigrants from 
the Old World. The presentiment of Jeffer- 
son has been realized. There has been for 
years a tendency to aggregation. Cities 
have sprung up almost, like plants of a 
night, and become hot rivals, not only as 
importing and exporting centres, but as 
distributing centres also. To feed their 
populations railroad discriminations are 
made, and a war of roads is the sequence 
of sugh a struggle for existence. It is 
vain, so far, that discerning persons, look- 
ing to the future well-being of the people, 
argue that the town should be deserted for 
the rural districts by all who are not ina 
condition to thrive. Greeley urged young 
men to go West, but he might have pointed 
to countless acres of fertile land almost 


within the sound of a Krupp gun from, 


New York, which brain and muscle would 
develop into a vast garden similar to that 
which provokes the admiration of every 
American traveler in England who ‘dashes 
down from Northumberland to Cornwall. 
Undoubtedly, the West affords a fine field 
for labor,- and there are mors fortunes 





hidden in its fertile soil than in all the 
mines of Nevada and California. An 
empire in area, the West ought now to be 
an empire in population, but the European 
emigrant, fascinated with the splendid 
cities of the East, stops short when he 
enters their docks; and if he ever thought of 
settling in the great Western States when 
he left his native land, that thought recedes 
as a mirage, and at last vanishes for life. 

There is another section of our country 
which should attract the attention of the 
emigrant, and of the native inhabitants of 
the North, and that is the vast territory 
south of the Potomac and the Ohio, geo- 
graphically known as the South. With 
the exception of Texas, emigration has 
shunned the Southern States. The activity 
of agents directed the attention of Germans 
to the inexhaustible lands which lie under 
the sunniest of skies west of the Colorado, 
and the tide which set in has flowed 
steadily forward until all the country around 
New Braunsfels blooms floreal and germi- 
nates. Emigrants have sent home warm 
words about the salubrity of Western 
Texas, its fertility and extraordinary re- 
sources, and what was equally, if not 
more, important, that they were received 
with welcoming hands by the people of the 
State of their adoption. The time is ripe 
to set the same emigration ball in motion 
in the other Southern States. Virginia, 
with a varied and healthy climate, untold 
acres of uncultivated yet highly produc- 
tive land, vast undeveloped mineral riches, 
and wonderful water-power, has stretched 
out her hands to every man who wishes to 
settle within her limits. And hers is no 
withered hand covered with the dust of 
centuries, but a regenerated hand, with a 
hospitable iron grasp wiich means some- 
thing. North Carolina is eager to weleome 
all who -will come, and, indeed, all the 
Southern States invite capital and labor. 

There seems to be a strange ignorance 
of the sanitary condition of those States, 
especially such as compose the tier border- 
ing on the Southern Atlantic coast and the 
Gulf of Mexico. They are regarded as 
Golgothas, places of skulls, for it is com- 
monly supposed that death holds high 
carnival in every portion of them. In 
Louisiana, which, according to.the late 
Sargent S. Prentiss, is ‘‘a State afloat,” 
some parts are unhealthy, but there are 
other parts, on the north and the east, 
where no acclimation is needed. Take it 
all in all, it is no more subject to disease 
than Florida, which is now an attractive 
place to Northerners. Down to the sea- 
coast, Alabama and Mississippi are quite 
as healthy as Tennessee and Arkansas, 
and there can be no doubt of the salu- 
briousness of these latter States, which 
lie within the snow line. The _ pack- 
ing process, which has sent immigration 
surging against the great Lakes, must par- 
tially cease first; but that the rebound 
must soon come which will force down 
upon the Gulf of Mexico masses of European 
emigrants and relieve the Eastern States 
of their superfluous population is among 
the certainties. 

In the Southern States everything is 
raised which Europe requires — cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, molasses, rice, wheat and 
corn. What they need is population, and, 
as evidence that the newcomer will be 
cordially received, a leading Southern daily, 
speaking of the great labor insurrection, 
says: ‘‘When the industrious laborers of 
the North, freed from the soul slavery in 
which their masters have so long debased 
them, will seek in the rich and hospitable 
clime of the South a place of rest and 
plenty, let them be welcomed amongst us as 
suffering brothers escaped from their perse- 
cutors.” This is strong language, but it 
shows how eager is the desire for working- 
men in the South. There will be no cessa- 
tion of discontent on the part of the poor 
of the North until we have parted with our 
superfluous population. Every effort should 
be made to help along emigration to the 
South and the Far West. The development 
of those great sections is essential to 
the prosperity of the Northern portion of 
the Union. We have so many large 
cities that trade is overdone; so many 
railroads that the carrying business is no 
longer profitable; so many idlers in every 
locality, as to breed an agrarian feeling 
which must lead to social conflicts. The 
wretched disposition to mass in the marts 
of commerce should be discountenanced. 

Let it be borne in mind that segregation 
is the friend and promoter of law and order, 
as aggregation is the enemy of both. More 
producers and fewer consumers, more in- 
dustry and less idleness, more people in 
the rural districts and less in the cities and 
towns, more strong men following the 
Adamic law, making their living by the 
sweat of their brow—these are the lessons 
which should be burned into the hearts of 
the people if we would preserve for another 
century the Republic of our fathers. 


THE COLLEGE PRESS. 


MATEUR journalism is almost wholly 
a creation of the past ten or a dozen 
years, ‘but its best representative, the 





college periodical press, goes back three or 
four decades. The college newspapers and 
magazines start out with a very consider- 
able advantage. A well-known London 
daily promised in its prospectus to be a 
paper ‘‘ written by gentlemen for gentle- 
men, and appealing to the gentlemen of 
England for support;” and this expression, 
with the change of a word, fits the under- 
graduate periodicals precisely. College 
boys are frequently the picked, or, at least, 
the most advanced, scholars of their respec- 
tive towns, and they have much more 
leisure and pocket-money than the corre- 
sponding class of boys at home. Then, too, 
a college is a miniature world, with a 
populace, a constitution, a set of customs 
and a body of interests peculiar to itself. 
It is true that undergraduate editorial 


boards are short-lived, but experience - 


shows that all but the more persistent 
of amateur journalists in the outside world 
lose their mania for editing in less time 
than the twelvemonth that a senior class 
holds office. Then the arrangement of 
editorial boards often permits a man to 
hold over during the last three years of his 
course—a space of time long enough to 
give the average collegian quite an idea of 
writing against space, padding, revising, 
condensing, ‘‘ killing,’’ and the other duties 
of the real editor of the outside world. 
A colt is a colt, but the experience thus 
obtained is very valuable, whether the 
young man is to become a journalist or not. 
Nor is a patronizing tone to be adopted 
towards all the college press. Some of its 
periodicals are fully as thoughtful and 
bright as the average newspaper or maga- 
zine outside; and it frequently happens 
that a college journalist is ready to step 
from his improvised sancium into a regular 
office with as good an idea of editing as is 
needed, and witha notion of the occasional 
financial straits of the newspaper world 
which he could not have acquired more 
readily elsewhere. 

The college press of a quarter of a century 
ago was a sorry thing, and ‘‘a bright num- 
ber” was an accident. It consisted almost 
wholly of monthly magazines, with an occa- 
sional quarterly. Both were amusing 
crosses between Blackwood and the North 
American. Each had its ponderous essay 
on the Nichomachean ethics of Aristotle, 
and each closed up with its weak little 
parody of the ‘‘Noctes Ambrosian.” 
Once in a whilea subsequently famous man 
did a fairly good thing, but the general 
effect was dispiriting. The Bancrofts and 
Everetts of their time were really less 
‘likely ” than their sprightly young suc- 
cessors of to-day. The college press of the 
elder day failed, in a word, simply be- 
cause it confined itself to the corn-fields 
and silver-mines of literature instead of 
its huckleberry-pastures and rose-gardens. 
It did very poorly what the Edinburgh and 
the Democratic Review were doing very well. 

A few years ago, however, there sprung 
up a new regimé. The monthly elbowed 
out the quarterly, and the fortnightly, or 
even the weekly, pushed hard against the 
monthly. Thus, at Harvard, the Advocate, 
and later the Crimson, both fortnightlies, 
have been as bright as need be. They have 
simply chronicled the college world’s 
doings with a pleasant spice of raillery and 
fun, and an occasional clever essay on 
some not too abstruse social subject. The 
Advocate has been specially successful with 
its poetry, and from its pages, during the 
first ten years of its life, was culled a 
really enjoyable volume of verse. The 
Harvard students, not having any magazine 
to support, also established, last year, a 
comic journal, the Harvard Lampoon, whose 
enly predecessors, so far as we know, were 
the Yang Lang, at Brown, and the Naugh- 
tical Almanac, at Yale. This facetious fort- 
nightly is prettily printed, and its illustra- 
tions, produced by some modification of the 
heliotype process, have frequently been 
amusing. Harvard has, for the past few 
years, had among its students several 
young writers of rather exceptional clever- 
ness, of whom poor Fred. Loring, killed by 
the Indians in 1871, was the best known. 
At Yale the Yale Literary Magazine is now by 
far the most venerable of existing coilege 
periodicals. Lately it has ‘‘livened up” 
very much, and its monthly summary of 
college news supplies a want which the two 
newspapers at Yale do not exactly meet. 
These are the Courant and the Record, of 
which the former is the older and soberer, 
and the latter the more impudent and read- 
able. No other college paper, though it 
has sobered a little, has apparently stood 
in so little fear of faculty interference. 
But, although college authorities sometimes 
suppress a bothersome periodical, they 
usually see the wisdom of letting the boys 
do about as they choose. An undergradu- 
ate criticism of the curriculum or the 
chapel system is not apt to result in a revo- 
lution or a decline of endowment, and a 
year’s time for reflection will better bring 
a student to see his mistake than a suspen- 
sion or a suppression. 

Several attempts have been made to es- 
tablish intercollegiate newspapers. Of 
these the University Quarterly, a ponderous 
and not wholly unsuccessful effort to make 
a combination of collegiate wit and news, 
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was killed by the war. But an organ of 
this sort cannot succeed. What we want 
of a college periodical is brightness and 
cleverness rather than dignity and ability; 
and it is successful just as it succeeds in 
being perfectly natural. 








SECOND YEAR OF THE 
CENTENNIAL. 


lt different points throughout the country 
the patriotic people of the United States 
are enthusiastically celebrating the histori- 
cal events which brighten the second year 
of our national centennial. The victory 
at Princeton, the daring capture of the 
British General Prescott, the adoption of 
the Federal flag, the constitutional organi- 
zation of a State Government at Kingston, 
Peekskill, the bloody battle of Oriskany, 
have had their fitting memorial; and 
elaborate preparations have been made to 
celebrate the conflicts at Bennington, on 
the Brandywine, and in the vicinity of Sara- 
toga. The year 1777 was most eventful in 
the progress of the struggle between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies, and when 
the year closed it was evident, not alone 
that the colonists could fight well for their 
liberties, but that there was statesmanship 
in their councils and wisdom in their lead- 
ers. Congress retired to York, in Pennsyl- 
vania, when the English troops occupied 
Philadelphia, but it was only that its mem- 
bers might deliberate with renewed earnest- 
ness on the dangers that compassed them, 
and make fresh sacrifices for the country’s 
sake. The worn and famished troops fol- 
lowed Washington to Valley Forge, and 
there endured terrible sufferings, but no 
one’s heart failed him even then, and the 
‘told Continentals, in their ragged regiment- 
als,” never dreamed of turning back from 
the flag to which they had given allegiance. 

It is wonderful to note the amount of 
national pride awakened by this second 
year of the centennial. Twelve months 
ago we were all boasting of what we could 
do, and pointing to the great exhibition at 
Philadelphia as proof of the wonderful 
advance we had made in arts, industry and 
science. It was, indeed, an inspiring 
spectacle, and one calculated to enhance 
the respect in which the republic is held 
abroad. But this year we are thinking 
and talking more of what our fathers did 
and striving to give honor tothe noble men 
through whom our existence as a nation 
was achieved. The men who fought at 
Stillwater and in the ‘‘ Jerseys,” the heroes 
who endured untold horrors in the prison- 
pens of New York, the brave hearts that 
made no complaint of hunger and cold in 
the wretched Winter camp over which 
Washington kept watch—these are the men 
who now come to the front and receive our 
willing homage. They sowed the seed of 
our future greatness, and itis one of the 
most encouraging signs of the time to find 
that there is no disposition to forget them 
or detract from the merited honor in which 
they are held. This fact is calculated 
alone to draw more firmly together the ties 
that united us as one people. We learn 
again that Washington drew his sword in 
Massachusetts, and fought his severest 
battles in other States than that to which 
he owed his birth, and that there was no 
talk of sectionalism among the soldiers 
who wore the buff and blue of Continental 
days. It was a later period of peace that 
sowed the evil seed—a period now happily 
past for ever, whose disorganizing passions 
cannot again be revived. 

At the same time, those who gather to 
celebrate the battles of the Revolution are 
forcibly taught that the victories of peace 
are not less magnificent than those of war. 
In the places where, a century ago, warring 
battalions swept over the unplowed plains, 
busy villages and cities have sprung 
up, furnishing occupation to thousands of 
peaceful artisans, spreading prosperity on 


. every side, and pushing forward the pro- 


gress of the useful arts. Elsewhere the 
husbandmen have made the earth smile 
with an abundant harvest, until the ravages 
of war have been wholly hidden. One can- 
not visit the old battle-grounds of a hundred 
years ago—even in imagination—without 
being impressed with the idea that, however 
noble were the deeds of daring patriotism 
then witnessed, the virtue, industry and 
peace that have crowned the intervening 
years have brought with them a triumph 
that is not less real and tangible. Itisa 
magnificent progress that we look back 
upon from the standpoint of the scenes of 
our earlier colonial struggles, and we have 
reason to be proud of it. Perhaps itisa 
pride which may just as well dispense with 


’ many words, but it can hardly avoid mak- 


ing itself manifest in a still more rapid 
advance in the future. 
If there are any really thoughtful men who 


are, in. their secret hearts, despairing of: 


the Republic because a burst of tempest 
once in a while sweeps across their lives, 
it would be advisable that they should 
accept.the teaching of this second centen- 
nial year andtakeza glimpse backward. 
Let them goand stand upon the holy ground 
at Valley Forge, and say what they would 





have prophesied could they have looked 
upon the famished, naked defenders of the 
country in 1777. What view would they 
have taken had they seen Congress in its 
flight from Philadelphia to York? Would 
they have believed that this great continent 
in a hundred years could be the home of 
forty millions of free people? If they had 
doubted then, there is surely no reason to 
doubt now. The future has no such peril- 
ous, deadly times of trial as the past. 
Bennington and Valley Forge, Oriskany and 
Brandywine teach the patriot of to-daythat 
whatever else the future has in store for 
this nation, it has no such word as failure 
to inscribe on its record. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


TRADE witn South America.—Secretary Evarts 
is desirous of doing what he can to encourage 
United States commerce with the South American 
States. With this object in view, a reorganization of 
the entire South American Consular system has been 
thought of, and, so far as the law allows, the aboli- 
tion of some of the numerous commercial agencies 
and feed consulates, or the subordination of each 
of them to some prominent consular officer in their 
respective countries. At present these minor offi- 
cers, who are mostly foreigners and holding business 
relations with their own countries, study more 
closely their personal interests than those of the 
United States and its commerce ; and not infre- 
quently it is ascertained that they actually divert 
commerce from this country to European ports, to 
their own advantage. The improvement of com- 
mercial relations with the South American States is 
a fixed policy of the State Department. 


AGRICULTURAL JNQUIRIES.—The new Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, General Leduc, proposes to es- 
tablish & system of inquiry in various sections of 
the country with a view to the propagation of plants 
adapted to the certain localities but hitherto not 
cultivated. He also proposes to adopt measures to 
stimulate, as far as practicable through the agency 
of the department, cultivation of those agricultural 
products for which we are now largely indebted to 
foreign countries. The reports thus far received 
by the Commissioner show that the climate and 
soil of the Pacific Coast are admirably adapted to 
the cultivation of teas. He also finds that sugar, 
though now cultivated in the South only, might be 
produced elsewhere by proper management. A 
liberal series of experiments at production is pro- 
posed through the co-operation of agriculturists for 
the purpose of producing articles which are of com- 
mercial value, and are now largely imported. 


JouRNALISM IN Russta.—The censorship of the 
press has beeg relaxed in Russia. Forbidden news. 
papers have reappeared, war correspondents have 
been dispatched to the field, and the first afternoon 
newspaper ever issued in the Empire appeared 
about three weeks ago. The Golos has six cor- 
respondents in Bulgaria and Armenia, and the 
Rooski Mir almost as many. A new daily journal, 
devoted to the interests of Pan-Slavism, is to ap- 
pear in Moscow. For the benefit of the lower 
orders of society, who cannot afford to pay three 
pence for the news, the Government issues cheap, 
broad sheets, containing the official bulletins. The 
London Globe asserts that the flow of information 
in these Government sheets is not continuous, and 
that such unpleasant episodes as the battle of Zevin, 
the repulse at Kars, or the flight of Turgukassoff, 
are carefully kept out of sight, and it is doubtful 
whether their existence is at all known except in 
official circles. There seems, however, to be a 
genuine desire on the part of the Government to 
seek the support of the public and to relax its re- 
strictions upon the expression of popular opinion. 


Sxexine Sitting BuLt.—At a Cabinet meeting 
on August 10th it was decided to appoint a com- 
mission to visit Canada relative to the return of 
Sitting Bull and his fugitive warriors, and to act in 
harmony with the Canadian Government. It was 
determined that the only condition of the surrender 
of this noted chief should be that he shall give up 
his arms and equipments. and shall be received ouly 
as a prisoner of war. It has been decided to select 
an officer of the army as chairman of the commis- 
sion. The interviews of the Secretary of the Interior 
of the Dominion with the authorities very plainly 
evince the fact that the Dominion Government has 
no desire for this sort of immigration, and will not 
rest easy until this savage chieltain and his veteran 
warriors are beyond their borders, After the com- 
misstoners and the Dominion authorities reach a 
decision as to the proper course to pursue, it will 
be necessary for them to capture Sitting Bull and 
nis warriors before they can carry out the plans 
agreed upon. It is scarcely believed that Sitting 
Bull will comply with the demands of this Govern- 
ment. Recent advices from regions. where this 
warrior is supposed to be, say that, in addition to 
the Indians who lately took refuge on British soil, 
there is a large population of Sioux in the same 
quarter, who went there after the Minnesota war, a 
a few years ago. 

Bank Nore Printinc.—The act providing for 
the expenses of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing requires that the work shall be performed at 
the Treasury Deparment if it can be done as 
cheaply, perfectly and safely as elsewhere. To 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to determine 
this, he has decided to invite proposals for one plate 
impressions upon all United States and national 
bank notes, leaving the rest of the work in the 
preparation of such notes to be done in the En- 
graving and Printing Bureau. Representatives of 
the New York bank note engraving companies 
have recently been in Washington trying to induce 
the Secretary of the Treasury to reconsider his de- 
termination to have the Revenue stamps printed in 
the Treasury Department. They-assert their-ability 
to do the work as cheaply as it canbe done by the 
Government, it not more economically; and claint 
that in the Government estimates some item of ex- 


pense must have been omitted. They have asked 
the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish them with 
a statement of the different items of expense in- 
volved in printing Internal Revenue stamps, in 
order that it may be examined by their experts, 
and any mistakes in it pointed out. The bank note 
companies insist there is no class of work, upon 
United States securities, legal tender or National 
Bank notes, or upon the Revenue stamps, which 
they cannot do cheaper than it can be done by the 
Government. 

A Tovcaine Incipent.—There was a pathetic 
scene at Fort Abraham Lincoln a few days ago, 
when the Seventh Cavalry, General S. D. Sturgis's 
command, which was headed in the field last year 
by the gallant but unfortunate Custer, marched 
into camp. As the gray troop (Company E), under 
Lieutenant C..C. de Rudio, was passing in review 
before the general's house, he came out of the door 
and to the gate with a guidon in his hand and or- 
dered the command to halt. The battalion came 
to a halt and present. On the porch were congre- 
gated the members of the general’s family, con- 
sisting of his beautiful wife, his pretty daughter 
Ella, another little girl and their only remaining 
son, all dressed in deep mourning. The general, 
with his eyes full of tears, addressing Lieutenant 
de Rudio, said: ‘* 1 am charged by my wife to pre- 
sent your company with this guidon in remem- 
brance of our dear son, who was attached to it 
when he was killed. I hope you will appreciate 
it; take good care of it, and honor the memory of 
our dearly loved boy.” The lieutenant took the 
guidon in his hand, raised it, and replied: ‘‘ Dear 
general, I thank you and Mrs. Sturgis in the name 
of my company. This guidon will guide them and 
myself to revenge the blood of your son, and I as- 
sure you that nobody shall capture it while a man 
of my command lives, for we shall defend it with 
the last drop,of our blood.’’ The general's son, Lieu- 
tenant John Sturgis, it may be remembered, fell in 
Custer’s fatal battle, and, at his father’s request, 
was buricd on the field of yalor where he fell. 


Tue PresipENTIAL Trip.—The following is the 
programme of the President's visit to Vermont and 
New Hampshire this week: He will leave Wash- 
ington on Tuesday evening, accompanied by mem- 
bers of his family, Secretaries Thompson and 
McCrary, Postmaster-General Key, and Attorney- 
General Devens, and will arrive in Bennington on 
Wednesday afternoon. On Thursday afternoon the 
party will go to Brattleboro, where they will spend 
the night, and on Friday to Windsor, to remain 
there over Sunday with Secretary Evarts. On 
Monday, Governor Prescott, of New Hampshire, and 
the Committee of the Legislature of that State, 
who conveyed to the President when he was in 
Boston the unanimous invitation of that body, will 
wait upon the party at Windsor and conduct them 
to the White Mountains. On Tuesday the ascent of 
Mount Washington will be made, and on Wednesday 
the party will proceed by way of the Lakes to 
Concord, where a reception will be held and the 
night be spent. On Thursday, short stops will be 
made at Manchester and Nashua, and the party 
will return to Washington, reaching there on 
Saturday. The President has- requested that no 
great display shall be made during his visit to New 
Hampshire, and that no expensive banquets or re- 
ceptions shall take place. He thinks that in these 
times, when many of the people find so much trou- 
ble to obtain bread, it would not be in good taste 
for large sums of money to be spent in the enter- 
tainment of the President. He simply desires to 
meet the people, shake them by the hand, and make 
their acquaintance. 


THE AREA OF AusTRALIA.—The Auckland (N. Z.) 
Press of June 23d indulges in the following strain 
of self-gratulation: ‘‘ When Dr. Hector was at the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, he exhibited 
a map which had some novel features, besides show- 
ing the boundaries of the Australian Continent, 
including West and South Australia, Queensland, 
New South Wales, and the adjacent islands; num- 
bers are placed in the centre of plan of each in. 
dicating the area, the railroad and telegraph lines, 
imports, exports, revenue, expenditure, export of 
gold, and number of population. This expedient 
gives at a glance the most interesting information 
that a vistor would demand. Brother Jonathan was 
not long before he made a discovery which he 
thought impossible, and astonished him very much. 
He could not believe it, and after he discovered it 
was possible, he would not. He had been in the 
habit, during the period of his natura! life, anda 
little beyond, of boasting that he posseased the 
largest territory in the world, aud that nothing 
could beat the States in respect to climate, pro. 
ducts, or extent of possession. This map proves 
beyond doubt that, while the area of the States is 
3,299,000 square miles, the area of the Australian 
Continent alone is 1,994,241,044 acres, or 3,116,000 
square miles, not reckoning Tasmania and New 
Zealand. New Zealand is about 100,000 square 
miles, and Tasmania 27,000. Including the whole 
of the islands, the Australasian territory is shown 
to be in excess of the figures set down for the 
United States. So Brother Jonathan in this matter 
has been ‘ whipped.’ ” 

DirLomatic Burpens.—The Department of State, 
in a recent communication from the United States 
Legation at Madrid, is informed of the multifarious’ 
correspondence with which, in addition to its legiti- 
mate duties, it is too frequently burdened by the 
application for mercantile information, as well as 
for many trivial calls upon its time. It would seem 
that scarcely a week elapses without application 
being made for what it is almost impossible for a 
representative‘ to supply, however willing he may 
be tu oblige his countrymen at home ; and in many 
instances it is not encouraging to have days of 
patient effort pass witlfout even “‘ thanks ” to stimu- 
late like efforts in fature. For example, within a 
year or two requests have been made for complete 
statistics of irrigation and drainage, of railways, 
of manufacturigg establishments engaged in a par- 
ticular industyy, of the iron-clad and wooden navy 
‘Of Spain;otAhe-proceedings of the Patent-office in 
Madrid, of A and deaths throughout the Penin- 





sula for the current year, and, in short, for matters 
not accessible in every case, and for which statis- 
tics could not be compiled without arduous and 
unrequited labor on the part of the officers of the 
Spanish Government, or of the already overbur- 
dened Legation. Applications have been made 
even for the purchase of libraries, collections of 
seeds, to procure certified copies of various legal 
documents, archives in distant parts of the country, 
and, in fact, to perform the office of general com- 
mission agent. It is further stated that whils 
American representatives are willing to perform 
services for their countrymen, it is expected that 
they will do so only when not inconsistent with their 
official duties, and that no right exists to demand 
of them these extra official acts. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


A RESOLUTION favoring repudiation was adopted 
by the Georgia Constitutional Convention. 


Tue silk-weavers who recently struck in Pater- 
son, N. J., resumed work on the 10th and 13th, 


APppLicaTion was made for a receiver for the 
Citizens’ Fire Insurance Company, of Newark, N. J. 


Tue National Sunday-school Assembly was 
opened, on the 7th, in the woods at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Forest fires in Wisconsin consumed valuable 
property and destroyed the town of Eaton, in Brown 
County. ; 

THE coroner's jury at Reading, Pa., exonerated 
the State troops who fired on the rioters during the strike 
troubles. 

Tue one hundredth anniversary of the battle of 
Oriskany was celebrated on the field near Utica, N. Y., 
on the 6th. 

Ir was reported that Sitting Bull, who is now 
in Britieh America, contemplated renewing his war in 
the region of the Yellowstone. 


Presipent Hayes reversed the findings of the 
court-martial in the case of Major Runkle, and restored 
him to his former rank in the army. 


Ow1ne to the complications of the Excise Law 
in New York City, several hundred saloon-keepers were 
arrested and released on small bail. 


A REvNION of survivors of the Free Soil Party 
of 1848 was held at Downer’s Landing, Boston, on the 
9th, about 150 persons being present, 


A Lone Brancu train ran off the bridge at 
Oceanport. Over sixty passengers were injured by 
broken glass, splintered wood and the shock. 


Tue Virginia State Conservative Convention 
assembled at Richmond on the 8th, and on the 10th 
F. M. W. Holliday received the nomination for Goy- 
ernor. 

M. A. Wuegtock, for twenty-five years chair- 
man of the Stock Exchange of New York, announced 
his inability to meet his engagements, and tendered his 
resignation. 

Tue steamship Denmark, of the National Line, 
was seized by the United States authorities upon her 
arrival at New York, on the 10th, on account of smug- 
gling by her officers and crew. 


A LARGE number of coal-heavers at Bergen 
Point, N. J., struck against a reduction in wages, and 
stopped work. Italians were taken from New York to 
supply their places. 


TurovGcH the week ending August 11th, the 
price of gold ranged as follows in New York: Monday, 
10534; Tuesday, 10534 @ 10534; Wednesday, 105% @ 
105% ; Thursday, 10534 @ 105% ; Friday, 105% ; 
Saturday, 10614. 


Tue Maine State Republican Convention was 
convened at Augusta, on the 9th. Hon. Selden Connor 
was unanimously renominated for Governor. Resolu- 
tions commending and denouncing the President's 
Southern policy were presented, and, through Senator 
Blaine’s opposition, laid on the table. 


ALDERMAN MAnan’s jury of inquest over those 
killed by the Vigilance Committee at Scranton, Pa, 
when the Mayor was as-aulted by a mob, brought in a 
verdict of murder against those of the committee whose 
names were known. Two who were arrested were taken 
from the constables by the militia. 


Foreign. 


Tue Emperor of Austria and Germany had an 
interview at Ischl. 


Tue Bonapartist faction in France accepted M. 
Rouber as their leader. 


An Anti-slavery Convention between England 
and Egypt has been signed. 


M. Duraurg is said to be disposed to attempt 


the formation of a Miuistry of Conciliation for France. 


Home Rutz members of the British Parliament 
refused to censure those who recently obstructed legisia- 
tion. 

Wit.raM H. Smitu was appointed First Lord 
of the British Admiralty in succession of the late Ward 
Huot. 

At the command of the Prince Imperial, Baron 
Haussman will oppose Prince Napoleon as a candidate 
for the French Assembly in Corsica 


ANOTHER revolution is in progress in Hayti. 
The city of Port-au-Prince was declared in a state of 
siege, and a portion destroyed bg fire. 


Riotixnc in Belfast, Ireland, assumed such 
proportions that the military was called out several 
times, and all street assemblages forbidden. 


In Russian Poland all males from 18 to 45 
years of age are being registered preparatory to calling 
out the remaining classes of the general levy. 


Tue shipwrights on the Clyde, England, having 
agreed to refer disputes with their masters to a board of 
arbitration, a speedy end to the great strike is antici- 
pated. 

Turkey is said to be willing to conclude peace 
upon the conditions proposed in Count Andrassy’s nete. 
She will hasten the completion of the defenses of Galli- 
poli. 

Servi took steps to place 40,000 men on a war 
footing before August 20th. Foreign officers will again 
be allowed to enter the Servian service, and the new 
force will be entirely directed to the southesstern 
frontier. 


Russians conceded a loss of 5,000 men at 
Plevna, and admitted the retreat of Ghourka to the 
Balkan Passes A lack of provisions is reported in the 
division between Sistova and Tirvova, and ayother de. 





feat at Picevna was rumored 
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MAKING UP THE BERTHS. THE WINE-CLOSET. 
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SHE AND I. 


P Neen skies of even overe 
Tender twilight shadows sweep, 
As among the fragrant clover 
She and I our vigil keep. 
Dark and light together meeting, 
Swiftly to each other fly, 
And exchange tbe lovers’ groeting ; 
Ditto, ditto, she and I. 


Now the tints are growing deeper, 
Quickly fades the dying day, 

Darkness comes to soothe the sleeper 
Weary witb the ceaseless fray. 

By the stile the lad and maiden 
Breathe the slowly said Good-by, 

(Words with gentle sorrow laden); 
Ditto, ditto, she and L 


fee, the East gives golden warning 
That another day hath life, 
With the joy of early morning 
All the teeming land is rife. 
Earth and sun their vows have plighted 
In their wedlock’s mystic tic— 
They are lovers re-united ; 
Ditto, ditto, she and L 








THE LAST OF THE LATOUCHES. 


By the Author of “ ALL Ix THE WILD Marcy MorRNING,” 
‘Tug Doom oF THE ‘ ALBATROSS,’ A SECRET OF 
THE Sxa,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER I1I.—(CONTINUED.) 
6¢ | BEG your pardon?” said Lizzie, opening 

her eyes wide. 

“What have you decided on?’ re- 
peated Mrs. Hutchinson. “ Four in blue, and four 
in cherry ribbons and hats to match, I was think- 
ing of.” 

Lizzie glanced appealingly at her relatives for 
explanation, but, as Selina was looking more 
vuzzled than herself, and Abelina baughtily smil- 
ing at Mrs, Hutchinson, she received no enlight- 
enment. 

“The bridesmaids!’’ said the bride, with an 
exceedingly sharp intonation. ‘‘ I am speaking of 
my bridesmaids, Miss Latouche !” 

“Ob, 1 beg your pardon! It does not matter 
—1 will wear blue,” Lizzie replied, coldly. 

“Oh, but I beg your pardon, it does matter 
very much!” retorted the lady, with a vinegar 
smile. ‘ ‘The four who are to wear blue have 
bought their hats and dresses—blue—Eugénie 
blue’ —“ Youjany” Mrs. Hutchinson called it— 
“so you and the three Miss Lobcocks are to wear 
cherry.” 

* ] never wear cherry-color, Mrs. Hutchinson,” 
said Lizzie, quietly. ] will wear pale rose-color, 
if you like. 

“The Miss Lobecocks — Alderman Lobcock’s 
daughters they are—never can wear rose-color— 
never! ‘Their French maid will never let it near 
them! Fair-haired they are, too, like you,’’ re- 
marked Mrs. Hutchinson, her brow corrugating 
and the color deepening on her high cheek-bones. 

‘Do you mean Lobcock, the egg-merchant’s 
daughters, Mrs. Hutchinson ?” said Abelina, her 
mild, faded blue eyes quite glittering with anger. 

“ Egg-mercbant! Cvcod gracious!” cried Mrs. 
Hutchinson, turning with an enraged countenance 
on Mrs. Fitzwilliam. ‘I mean Alderman Lob- 
cock’s daughters—the Lobeocks of Acacia Lawn !” 

“ Precisely. They are the persons I mean,’’ 
said Abelina, smiling through her gold-rimmed 
spectacles. ‘ And very good eggs he always sup- 
plies to our Italian warehouseman.” 

“JT don’t know anything about it,’ returned 
Mrs. Hutchinson, her color deepening to an angry 

urple. “Iam positive you are mistaken, Mrs. 
‘itzwilliam. Alderman Lobcock is an enor- 
mously wealthy man. You never saw a more 
splendid establishment than they keep up at Acacia 
Lawn — dinner-parties, balls, routs, to the best 
people in Dublin !” 

Abelina smiled more calmly, if possible, than 
before, but remained quite silent. 

“ However, dear,” said Mrs. Hutchinson to 
Lizzie, with a constrainedly pleasant air, “ if you 
prefer rose-color, ] dure say they will try to oblige 
you. Perhaps you cannot wear a deeper shade ? 
No, I see—you are so very pale. Ah, well, you 
must come liere the day after to-morrow, when my 
milliner will be here with my ball-dresses, and you 
can talk to her !” : 

Then, as they rose to take their leave, she dis- 
missed them with a patronizing, affectionate adieu 
to Lizzie and a frigidly polite one to the elder 
ladies ; and ere they descended the staircase the 
heard Mrs. ey ene, in a very loud, 
sharp tone, ordering her carriage, and, in the same 
breath, desiring her maid to be sent to her, 

In deep and ominous silence Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
and Miss Selina pursued their homeward. way, 
answering one or two remarks of Lizzie’s in the 
briefest possible manner, until, as they walked 
slowly beneath the spreading chestnut-trees up the 
shaded road that led to their home, Selina re- 
marked, in a rather dubious tone, that Mrs. 
Hutchinson seemed to like gayety, and would, per- 
haps, find Derrymore Castle rather lonely, when 
Abelina’s long-suppressed wrath broke forth. 

“ Selina, don’t speak of her again to-day !”’ she 
said, passionately. “ My dearest child” — patheti- 
cally to Lizzie—“ my dear niece, I think you will 
have to come up sometimes to your aunt's little 
cottage if that person is going to be domiciled 
with you.” 

Lizzie smiled very faintly, but made no reply 
for a minute. 

“Aunt,” she began, hesitatingly, as she stepped 
softly over the rosy stars of chestnut bloom with 
which the shady sidewalk was thickly strewed, 
“if [ had no other home to go to, would you let 
me come to you 2” 

“+ My dearest child !’’ Abelina began, holding up 
her hands, 


“ No—no, please—but I mean,’’ said Lizzie, 


trembling a little, and laughing nervously, “ if 
nobody would give me a home—if every one were 
vexed with me—if I had nowhere else to go——”” 

“ My dear Lizzie, why should you suppose such 
an impossible thing, my child ?” interposed Mrs. 
ya with a gleam of troubled suspicion in 
ver face. 








“Oh, it is nothing at all! It is only my non- 
sense, aunt,” said Lizzie, shortly. 

But Miss Selina, with intelligence preterna- 
turally acute wherever the tender emotions of the 
soul were her motive-powers, perceived the glim- 
mering of some deeper meaning in the girl's 
words, and resolved there and then to have an 
hour of deepest confidence, either in midnight 
gloom or moonlight radiance, with Lizzie—* and 
there will be lovely moonlight to-night about 
eleven,” she thought. Sighing with deep mean- 
ing, if Lizzie could only have so understood it, 
she averted her head, and gazed steadily into the 
market-gardener’s grounds that adjoined those of 
Chestnut Cottage, as if she were bent on calcu- 
lating his profits, wholesale and retail, on marrow- 
fat peas and prime asparagus, 

“T wonder who is that in Johnson’s ground 
now—there amongst the flower-borders. Don’t 
you see, Abelina ?” she said, almost forgetting the 
dignity of a Fitzwilliam in her curiosity. ‘ Some 
one who has walked out here all the way for a 
bouquet, I declare, for he is a stranger! There he 
is, coming out with it now! Oh, my goodness— 
all Gloire de Dijon roses, I am certain, by their 
color! And—and—he is going in at our gate, 
Abelina!” 

“ Nonsense, my dear,” said Abelina, quite as 
much excited as her sister, if she would but con- 
fess it—‘ it is some one making a mistake, for | 
am sure Uncle Dillon would never send flowers.” 

“He sent gooseberries one year, you know,” 
remarked Selina, ‘ But there he is, coming down 
the road. Do you know who it can be, Abby, 
dear f”’ 

“Hush!” said the elder sister, with stately 
composure. “Can it be, Lizzie, dear, that some 
friend of your brother’s——” 

She stopped suddenly in some confusion, for the 
stranger was passing them—a tall, fair, gallant- 
looking young fellow, with a sun-browned face, 
fair hair, and brilliant steel-blue eyes, half vailed 
just now, as, in passing, they shot a swift glance 
at Lizzie’s fair face, which crimsoned with a sud- 
den wild delight and fear, in mingled emotion. 
He raised his hat, the sun glinting on his crisp 
auburn hair, and then walked on swiftly. 

“A gentleman called this minute and left these 
roses for Miss Latouche,” said the servant as they 
came in, handing Lizzie the splendid cluster of 
dewy, cream-hued blossoms, with one magnificent 
deep-purple rose in the centre, like a bevy of fair 
maidens around an Eastern queen. 

Lizzie took the flowers quietly, and, thanking 
the servant, went calmly up-stairs ; but Miss Selina 
was to be thus lightly deceived no more. 

“ Abelina, Abelina,’”’ she said, in a suppressed 
whisper of the deepest mystery, drawing her sister 
into the parlor, and glancing all around ere she 
shut and bolted the door, “I have found the 
canker—the canker of her young lite! I told you 
1 knew it!” she cried, hysterically. 

** My goodness, Selina, dear,” returned Abelina, 
gazing at her sister with an air of mingled amaze- 
ment and admiration, ‘ with what perspicuity you 
are endowed, dear !”’ 

“Oh,” cried Miss Selina, clasping her hands, “ did 
you not perceive in a. moment that smile in his 
eyes, that radiance on——’’ 

“ The ‘ canker’ you said, Selina, dear !” ejacu- 
lated Abelina, in a bewilderment. 

‘* Nonsense, dear!” said Selina, with an air of 
one speaking with authority. ‘1 mean the lover 
of Lizzie Latouche.”’ 


CHAPTER Iv. 


I was the evening of Mrs. Mountjoy Hutchin- 
son's party, and consequent thereon, and on 
Lizzie Latouche’s dressing for the occasion, a 
gentle commotion reigned throughout Chestnut 
Cottage, where, in the kitchen, Judith, the maid, 
was busily ironing white skirts, and, in the parlor, 
Abelina, the mistress, was preparing, with the 
help of the said Judith, a dainty tea for the refresh- 
ment of the young lady, and had made delicious 
queen-cakes and g dish of stewed plums and cream. 

‘* For who knows,’’ said the old lady, plaintively, 
“if the dear child will be able to eat a morsel: of 
the supper or anything else at that woman’s house ? 
Vulgar profusion, of course, you know, Selina, 
dear—vulgar profusion ; but 1 think—1 think— 
not quite what our dear Lizzie would choose.”’ 

And in the bedroom, where Lizzie’s ball-dress 
—a filmy, semi-transparent heap of pale-green 
grenadine, with white water-lilies peering here and 
there through its folds—a dress for an Undine to 
wear—lay on the little white bed, stood Selina, 
armed with needles, threads, scissors, and all the 
implements for the inevitable small repairs or 
alterations. 

“It is an exquisitely pure, fresh-looking dress, 
Lizzie, dear,” Selina said, with intense admiration ; 
‘and now, with that splendid bouquet, it will be 
just perfect.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Lizzie, carelessly glancing at the 
bouquet that lay beside her gloves on the dressing- 
table; and as she fastened the last hook of her 
sash, she took up the splendid cluster of scarlet 
and white blossoms fringed with fragrant verbena 
leaves, and the spot of the vivid color amidst the 
pule-green softness of the robe with its white lilies 
—the robe which enhanced the whiteness of the 
white polished shoulders, the fair young face, the 
pale golden hair—rendered it, as Selina had said, 
simply perfect. 

About an hour before, a messenger had left 
the flowers “ with compliments for Miss La- 
touche”’; and carelessly, as it appeared, Lizzie had 
received the gift, and, despite several tenderly in- 
— remarks and sentimental allusions of 

selina’s, had forborne to give the least information 
on the subject. 

‘Flowers are a very usual mark of a man’s 
admiration, Aunt Selina,” she said, laughing. 
“You know 


‘In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and cares.’ 


One of my numerous lovers, I dare say. There is 
Tom O'Brien, he is just sixteen, and has left 
school, and Tom sent me a nt for the county 
ball once; and there is old Mr. Kemmis—he is 
very rich, but an awful miser, and he made me a 
present of a pot of sage once.” ; 





** Sage, my dear!’’ cried Selina. 

“ Yes,’’ replied Lizzie, gravely ; ‘sage and some 
ea of hyssop. So dont say I have never had 

oral tributes offered to my charms before.” 

Carelessly, as it appeared, she had received it— 
carelessly, whilst Selina watched her with wonder- 
ing, puzzled eyes, did she raise the flowers for a 
moment to inhale their perfume, and then laid 
them carelessly on one side; but Selina did not see 
that in that moment the girl’s lips had been 
pressed on the glowing velvety-scarlet and waxen- 
white petals with a passionate kiss. 

Selina left the room and shut the door behind 
her, meditating—gentle, elderly, romantic spinster ! 
—on the calm indifference-with which Lizzie and 
girls of her generation. received tokens of mascu- 
line admiration, compared to the sensation which 
such an event would have created in her breast at 
the age of twenty-one. 

“1 don’t believe she even troubled herself to 
find out who that elegant-looking stranger was who 
called one day with a bouquet of roses for her,” 
Miss Selina said, in a parenthesis of wonderment, 
as she divided her attention between Lizzie La- 
touche’s lovers and sugaring a dish of Orleans 
plums in rich yellow syrup. 

But Selina did not see within that locked cham- 
ber-door up-stairs where the fair, virginal figure in 
the soft green robe, with the lillies starring her 
coils of golden hair, was cast down on the floor in 
an attitude of humility and despair, her bright 
tresses crushed against the pillows of the bed, 
where her hot tears were falling like rain, her 
hands locked tightly together, and her fevered lips 
muttering in ceaseless repetition : 

“What shall Ido? What shall I do? I know 
it is the oe to-night hesitation 
will be at an end. Oh, Richard, Richard, darling, 
you are very cruel to me! It is so cruel of him 
to make me choose this alternative, or never see 
him again. He has sworn it. He says that I will 
have yo say myself and broken his heart and 
spoiled our two lives if 1 refuse, And I cannot 
give him up—I will not give him up! I will die 
first! Yes, I would rather die,” she girl said, 
gathering herself up slowly, and growing calm 
with fixed resolution. ‘ My heart is his; all my 
love and my life are in his keeping, all his love and 
life are in my keeping, he says. 1 belong to bim 
in the sight of heaven—he belongs to me—we 
cannot help loving each other. We are husband 
and wife in the sight of heaven, Richard says— 
and of course what he says is right. I must obey 
him—TI love him, 1 honor him, I must obey him. 
Oh, my darling, if I should ever wish to disobey 
you !” the fond heart, tremulous with the rapture 
of its own intense devotion, cried; and then Lizzie 
Latouche opened once more and read over the note 
that had been artfully wrapped in the flower- 
stalks of the bouquet, a scrap securely folded in 
oil-silk and closely written, and containing an en- 
closure—a plain gold ring. 

* * * * * 


It was the evening of Mrs. Mountjoy Hutchin- 
son’s party, and in that lady’s dressing-room were 
mighty preparations going forward. A gorgeous 
fabric, of which pink satin was the substratum, so 
to speak, and white net and white lace the upper 
formation, encased Mrs, Mountjoy Hutchinson’s 
broad, angular shoulders, and contrasted surpris- 
ingly with Mrs. Mountjoy Hutchinson’s broad, 
deeply flushed countenance, 

“Give me the bloom of pearls, do!” she said, 
peevishly to her attendant. 

“ Bline des perks, ma’am? It is the pearl- 
white you want, isn’t it ?’’ the girl said, with a 
suppressed sneer in her voice and a more visible 
sneer on her lips. A tall, thin young person she 
was, with a wan, sallow face, roughened with the 
races which small-pox had left on every feature 
except her eyes. Untouched by the cruel spoiler, 
they were large, dark, earnest eyes, fringed by 
thick lashes—eyes with the haunting look of 
weary sadness which dwells, even when lighted 
with smiles, in those orbs that are the outlook of a 
weary, sorrow-laden spirit - eyes that have grown 
dazed and blind many a time 

With the weight of unshed tears. 


Her query, whether intentionally provocative 
or not, received no reply save in the angry gesture 
with which her mistress snatched the powder-puff 
from her hands and abundantly whitened her 
ruddy face. , 

‘* We shall have a nice time of it this evening,” 
the girl muttered vindictively, in an “ aside’’ to 
another girl—a pleasant young woman this per- 
son, in a cap and white apron, marking her position 


as a servant more decidedly than the attire of the | 


other did hers, a faded gray gown, a shabby velvet 
jacket, and her thin soft brown hair twisted up, 
with a broken jet comb fastening it. She was too 
poorly dressed to be even a lady’s-maid. “ That 
dress is squeezing her to death, and she is so hot 
and excited that the powder won’t stay on her 
face |” 

“Save us all! Don’t make me laugh, Miss 
Ellen, or she'll hear me,” the servant whispered, 
giggling excessively, as she glanced over her 
shoulder from the closet wherein she was stowing 
away some dresses. ‘* We must try to put her in 
a good-humor somehow, or we'll sup sorrow before 
she goes to bed.” 

Ellen bit her lips angrily at the servant's jest. 

“You may try, if you please,” she said, shortly. 
“*T shall not trouble myself in the least, and——” 

“Tt’s not possible you’ve forget the ‘oh de 
C’long’ ?’’ the sharp voice of Mrs. Mountjoy 
Hutchinson, interrupted, as she turned around 
from the dressing-table. “Ellen Bruce, where's 
the ‘oh de C’long’ I bid you get for me ?” 

“J declare, I've forgotten it, Mrs. Hutchinson,” 
the girl suid, reddening with discomfiture. ‘I 
will go and get some.” 

“No, you won’t!” snapped the lady. “I’m not 
going to wait for ‘oh de C’long ’”’—such was the 
appellation of the sweet waters of Cologne, as pro- 
nounced by Mrs. Mountjoy Hutchinson—“ when 
I ought to be in my drawing-room receiving my 
visitors! Ellen Bruce, give me my jewels, if you 
please.’’ 

“Good gracious,” the attendant muttered again, 
in a scornful aside, ‘ one would think I was ludy- 
in-waiting to Her Majesty.” 

Bracelet and aigrette and pendant and brooch 
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did Mrs. Hutchinson select from her glittering 
store of ornaments, and placed them on neck and 
bosom and arms, until, as it were aguinst her will, 
the girl Ellen Bruce, standing by, staring gloomily 
at the flashing jewels and the costly dress of the 
woman who was her employer, her mistress, and 
her relative, interposed with an ejaculation of im- 
patient reproof. 

“*My goodness, Mrs. Hutchinson, don’t put on 
any more jewelry! And don’t wear rubies and 
emeralds and turquoises all together with a pink 
dress !"’ 

“‘ Nonsense, Ellen,” said Mrs. Hutchinson, un- 
willingly laying down a large gold aigrette set 
with pearls, which she was about to fasten in her 
hair. ‘ You've not got the faintest idea of the 
heaps of jewelry some ladies wear—indeed, you’ ve 
not. There was Lady Callaghan at the last draw- 
ing-room told me she saw a lady with three thou- 
sand pounds worth on !” 

“That might be,” returned Ellen, coolly, ‘ and 
she at the same time wear nothing but a necklace. 
Mrs. Hutchinson, do you know that you have two 
kinds of flowers in your hair—and—my patience ! 
—that bunch of red cherries ?”’ 

“Ellen Bruce, I won't go down-stairs with 
nothing but that white rose in, so don’t think 
it !"’ said the elder lady, angrily, looking at the 
luxuriant cluster of flowers and fruit of which her 
tresses had been despoiled. ‘Give me them 
cherries this minute ?’” 

“ Oh, here, here!” the girl said, smiling mock- 
ingly. ‘Cherries, cucumbers — anything ; so long 
as you are pleased, what need I care ?” 

A’ deeper glow suffused Mrs. Hutchinson's 
shrewish face at the girl’s words and tone, and she 
said, as the swept out of the dressing-room in the 
plentitude of the glory of 


Gloss of satin and shimmer of pearls, 


waving laces, clinking jewels, and floating odors 
of ‘ Araby the blest’’—‘* 1 hope you will care to 
be in the supper-room, to see about the tea and 
ices and things, in less than half an hour, if you 
please.”’ 

“That is always my share of the evening’s fes- 
tivites,” the girl said, laughing bitterly to herself. 
* Tlow nice to be born into the world to fulfill no 
other mission in life, it appears, than to smooth 
the path of existence for Sarah Mountjoy Hutchin- 
son and bear the brunt of her evil tempers !” 

“There, now,” she soliloquized, drearily, after 
a prolonged sei of her face and figure in the 
blurred looking-glass up-stairs in her own attic- 
room—the room that Mrs. Hutchinson’s servants 
objected to sleeping in on account of its size and 
the intense cold in Winter and the intense heat in 
Summer suffered by the inmate of the little angular 
nook beneath theslates of the house-tup—* I have 
done the best I can with my one black grenadine 
dress and my one scrap of lace around my neck, 
and arranged my hair as well as I know how—and 
what am J at my very best? Oh, if I had a little 
of Lizzie Latouche’s beauty! Oh, how happy she 
ought to be,”’ the girl said, with a kind of sob of 
despair, “‘ as I saw her just now, in that soft green 
dress with the white lilies in her hair, looking so 
calm and graceful and lovely—one,of those beauti- 
ful, well-born, fortunate women who go through 
life as easily and gracefully as they do through a 
ball-room, looking as if nothing could ruffle her, 
nothing could make her anything but a beautiful, 
elegantly-dressed young lady, receiving respect 
and admiration everywhere as her due! I sup- 
pose she has several lovers—men who write letters 
entreating for her favor, who watch and wait to 
catch a glance or a smile,” said Ellen Bruce, with 
a hopeless nod of assurance at her own sombre 
figure, her unlovely face. ‘“ Of course she has— 
men who would scheme and plot for the pleasure 
of a dance or a few minutes’ ¢é@¢e-d-téte with her, 
and treasure up a faded flower from her bouquet. 
They say in novels that men do such things—and 
I know it really so sometimes, although 1 
don’t believe Miss Lobcock and her stories. And 
I—I have never heard one pleasant complimentary 
speech addressed to me in my life—I have never 
seen one glance of passing admiration directed 
towards me! Howcould 1? I have never seen 
in any man’s manner the slightest wish to know 
me better—never could suspect in my vainest 
moment that any man looked on me for an instant 
with the eyes of a lover—and I never shall— 
never! I am ugly, cold, distant, and shy. Why 
should they trouble themselves when there are 
rosy faces and smiling lips on every side? No, I 
never shall. I am five-and-twenty now, and when 
I am five-and-seventy, if I live so long, I shall 
have only the same story to tell—no man ever 
loved me—no man ever cared to woo or win me 
for his wife, And I know I should be such a good 
wife,’ said poor Ellen, with a dreary laugh, im- 
patiently dashing away three or four large tears 
which were rolling down her thin cheeks, “ for I 
should try my best to make him happy, to bear with 
his. faults, to make allowances for the great differ- 
ence in men and women—I should!” 

“Oh, Miss Ellen, will you come down quick ?” 
the good-humored maid, Mary, cried, opening the 
door and rushing in with scant ceremony. “ Cook 
wants to know about the coffee, and Simpson's 

ple haven't sent one of the sponge-cakes yet, 
and the Miss Lobcocks and their ma have come, and 
maybe the mistress will want you to give them tea 
before the dancing, and—oh my, aren’t they grand ! 
Miss Anastasia’s in white silk and Miss Dora’s in 
green. Hurry, Miss Ellen, for goodness sake!” 

And so abruptly were put to flight poor Ellen 
Bruce’s sad and sentimental reflections on her 
Mariana-like forlornness, and totally merged in 
the more materialistic ideas of the quantity and 
quality of liquors and viands which she was un- 
ceasingly called on to supply to tired and thirsty 
dancers through the hot hours of the Summer 
night, and in anxious directions and charges con- 
cerning the supper which Mrs. Hutchinson had 
ordered upon an unusually lavish scale of expendi- 
ture and display. 

Threugh the open doors she heard hour after 
hour the measured music of quadrille, galop, 
valse—valse, galop, quadrille—with scarcely a 
pause for rest for the tired performers. Now and 
again a couple would stray into the tea-room for 
the enjoyment of its retirement, taking no more 





notice of her at her post behind the tea-table in 
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the corner than of any other servant—less, in- 
deed, as she scarcely raised her eyes or uttered a 
syllable more than was necessary in replies, to 
avoid attracting notice, which her morbid feeling 
assured her would be unfavorable. 

But, just betore midnight, when almond souffé 
and whipped cream were lying heavy upon Ellen’s 
heart —as the person to be made responsible by her 
employer for all failures and shortcomings in every 
department — when Mary, the maid, had whispered 
to her the dismal news that “them jellies was 
shakin’ like a tree of a windy dav,” that the ices 
wouldn’t “ work up right’—Simpson’s man said 
he “ never saw the like’ —just at this moment it 
was that Mrs. Hutchinson entered the room, with 
a smile of beaming satisfaction, talking gayly to 
the younger Miss Lobcock—a young lady with 
dyed yellow hair and exceedingly round, red 
cheeks—so gayly, indeed, that her graciousness did 
not even abate when she addressed her dependent. 

“ Ellen, let us have supper as soon as possible,” 
she said. ‘ Here are Mr. Parnell, Mr. Sutton, 
and Mr. Latouche come up to town this evening 
without letting me know a word—naughty men!” 
—this last playfully to Miss Lobcock. ‘I do be- 
lieve this is all Mr. Latouche’s doing—he is so 
wild! Ob, indeed, you needn't laugh, Dora love, 
I can tell you - you'll have to take care of him! 
He’s very good-looking, Dora.” 

“* Well, so much the better,” said Dora, tossing 
‘er head and tittering loudly. “I don’t mind 

ow good-looking, Mrs. Hutchinson, I assure 
rou.” 
me I suppose she must have. some scheme in her 
head about Dora Lobcock—she is making such a 
continual fuss about her lately,” thought Ellen, 
scorufully eying the hostess and her guest quit- 
ting the room with Mrs. Hutchinson’s large arm 
around Miss Dora's waist, and was turning to go 
herself into the adjoining supper-room, when the 
soft rustle of a dress made her look back. 

There stood Lizzie Latouche, the beautiful 
young lady whom she had been thinking of with 
envious admiration at intervals throughout the 
whole evening ; for, although she had heard her 
name mentioned several times in terms of raptur- 
ous masculine approval, and once or twice had 
caught glimpses through the distant doorway of 
the tall, fair girl, with the lilies in her golden hair, 
the sweet, roseate flush on her usually pale, clear 
cheeks, her purple-gray eyes glowing like liquid 
jewels, Ellen had caught the remark more than 
once from acquaintances that they had never seen 
Lizzie Latouche look half so lovely as she did to- 
night. There she stood, like a vision, in the gub- 
dued light. Hurriedly as she had entered the 
room, she stood rigidly still now, her head and her 
whole figure averted for a moment in a listening 
attitude, and then, as she turned full towards 
illen, the latter saw, with startled perception, that 
ihere was a sudden and terrible change in the fair 
sac. 

“Give me a glass of wine, please—quick ?” 
she said, sharply and hastily. ‘ Quick—I am 
fainting !’’ 

“Yes, yes! Shall I call any one?” Ellen re- 
plied, in her alarm filling the glass Miss J.atouche 
had snatched up full to overflowing with strong 

cognac, 

“No, no! Be quiet!” the young lady said, 
with a kind of suppressed fierceness of excitement. 
‘Oh, you have given me brandy, girl! It burns 
my throat! Give me water— water, I say!” 

“ There is a glass of water at your elbow, Miss 


» Latouche,” returned Ellen, stiffly, her amour 


propre much disturbed by Miss Latouche’s abrupt 
manner, ‘ Your brother has just come; if you 
wish it, I will call him.” 

“He is in the house, then ?” Lizzie demanded, 
feverishly. ‘They are all here, are they? All 
three of them?’ and there was no misunderstand- 
ing the expression of her face—it was one abso- 
lutely blanched with fear. ‘* No, don’t tell him— 
don’t call them. I am well—quite well, now— 
thank you.” 

“Why, Miss Latouche! Surely i might have 
been permitted ?” a gentleman who had been one 
of her partners exclaimed, as he saw her turning 
away from the refreshment-table just as he came 
in search of her. 

“T did not feel well, and I want to sit down 
and rest in some cool, quiet. place now, Mr. 
Rogers,” Lizzie answered, smiling “gee 5 

“You look very pale,” said he, solicitously ; 
“and you were blooming n now. There! 
what is the matter? That is only the clock striking 
twelve, Miss Latouche.” 

“T am absurdly nervous,” Lizzie explained, 
forcing a laugh; “but that did startle me so. I 
did not sce the clock. Is that the right time, Mr. 
Rogers ?”” 

“Yes, Miss Latouche,’’ replied the gentleman, 
consulting his own watch with the air of a con- 
noisseur in time-keepers, “right within two 
minutes. It is exactly two minutes after twelve 
now.” 

“ Then we have entered on the new day,’ said 
Lizzie, very gravely; and as her companion led 
her away she ret | back again at the clock. 

Ellen Bruce, betaking herself for the final pre- 
parations for supper to the adjoining room, went 
away haunted by the gleam of terror she had seen 
in the soft, purple-gray eyes - the look of distracted 
fear that had blanched the bloom of the lovely face 
she had envied so. 

“Can it be,’’ she muttered, wonderingly, “that 
that girl lives under the roof with one that makes 
her feel sick with fear and apprehension as 1 have 
felt so often? Can it be possible that she has a 
desolate, hunted feeling sometimes like what I feel 
when I grow so tired in trying to escape from the 
tangles of blame and meshes of annoyance and 
mischance—trembling for fear of discovery—feel- 
ing as if one stood triendless in a world of foes 
great and small ? Lizzie Latouche looked to-night 
as if there were some terror of discovery over her 
—as if she did not know where to turn for refuge 
—and yet she is beautiful and admired !” 


(To be continued.) 








’ Mount Vesuvius in Activity.—The volcano of Vesuvius 
shows signs of fresh activity. The crater is continually 
sending forth clouds of smoke, which at night assume 
a fery aspect from the glowing lava masses. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BATTLE OF ORISKANY. 


Mae centennial anniversary of the battle of 
Oriskany was celebrated on the scene of the 
conflict, near Utica, N. Y., on Monday, August 6th. 
The day was fine, and the assemblage the largest 
ever seen in the Mohawk Valley. The lowest esti- 
mate of the number present is 30,000; it is more 
commonly put at from 50,000 to 70,000. From 
early morning throngs were pouring into the bat- 
tlefield, where the ceremonies were to be held. All 
the towns and a goodly proportion of the farms of 
Oneida, Herkimer, Schenectady, Fulton and Mont- 
gomery Counties were represented. The proces- 
sion of the military and civic organizations was a 
mile and a half in length, and sat‘sfactory in 
quality. 

There were ten divisions in line, composed of 
regiments of the National Guard, batteries ot artil- 
lery, minute- men, veterans, Posts of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, fire companies, and civic 
societies. Utica, Rome, Whitestown, Kirkland and 
Westmorelanu were each represented by a special 
division. 

The procession formed in Oriskany village, the 
place of honor being given to the descendants of 
the men who fought with Herkimer. After march- 
ing past the dignitaries on the battlefield it was dis- 
missed. Alter this everybody ate luncheon, and then 
the bands struck up the national airs, and everybody 
knew that the speaking was to begin. The tatk of 
welcoming the visitors from a distance was assigned 
to the Hon. Horatio Seymour, alter which the 
Hon, Ellis H. Roberts, of Utica, delivered an histor- 
ical address, in which the situation previous to the 
battle, the engagement itself and its political effects, 
were narrated in detail. The other speakers were 
Lieutenant-Governor Dorsheimer, Hon.W..J. Bacon, 
Major Douglass Campbell, the Hon. Clarkson N. 
Potter, the Rev. Dr. E. O. Haven, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Samuel Earl, of Herkimer. A poem by 
the Rev. Charles D. Helmer, of Chicago, was read. 
The letters read were from Governor Robinson, ex- 
Governors Dix and Morgan, General Sherman, 
William Cullen Bryant, Benjamin J. Lossing, ex- 
Secretary Fish, General George B. McClellan, 
Colonel Frederick A. Conkling, General Sigel, 
William M. Evarts, William A. Wheeler and R. B. 
Hayes. 





The Use of Balloons in Warfare. 


Iv appears from the report of the result of a series 
of experiments to determine the utility of balloons 
for reconnoitring purposes recently carried on in 
Germany, and extending over a considerable 
length of time, that after repeated trials a balloon 
was constructed that could be packed in a compar. 
atively small space and carried about without 
being damaged or rendered in any way unfit for 
immediate use. A second difficulty arose in pro- 
viding a portable apparatus capable of supplying 
a sufficient quantity of gas for the inflation of the 
balloon whenever and wherever it might be re- 
quired to use this latter. But this impediment was 
likewise overcome, and an apparatus was designed 
which could generate in from two to two anda 
half hours enough hydrogen to raise a balloon car- 
rying three persons. Unfortunately, however, 
there has been found to be yet another obstacle in 
the way of using balloons for reconnoitring pur- 
poses for which no remedy can as yet be devised. 
From the height to which the balloons must ascend, 
useful observations can only be made by the aid 
ol telescopes. The balloons must, however, neces- 
sarily be “ captive,’ that is, they must be confined 
by a rope and prevented from drifting away, per- 
haps, only to fall into the hands of the enemy ; and 
it is found that when there is the slightest current 
of air such a cay tive balloon begins to rotate about 
its vertical axis, and this so rapidly as to prevent 
observations being made with the necessary accu- 
racy and detail. Consequeutly the conclusion has 
been arrived at that captive balloons cannot at 
present be used for reconnoitring purposes, and 
that, therefore, the employment of balloons in war 
must be limited to carrying dispatches and infor- 
mation. 





The Emperor of Russia’s Melancholy, 


Tue Emperor appears to be suffering from an 
increase in his habitual melancholy, or rather hypo- 
chondria. The most extensive and elaborate pre- 
cautions have been taken to protect him from 
assassins; the Russian secret police having been 
sent forward in hundreds, and a demand made on 
the Roumanian Government to allow them an un- 
limited right of arrest—a demand which was refused. 
An incident, too, which occurred on his arrival 
has probably increased his gloom. A Russian 
officer of irregulars, who had entered Servia with- 
out leave, and had been dismissed the service in 
consequence, applied to His Majesty for pardon, 
and was refused. He immediately ‘be himself in 
the Czar’s presence, partly, as we suppose, from 
despair, and partly as a sort of Oriental protest 
against injustice. Prince Gortschakoff accompanies 
the Czar, but is said to look aged and in ill-health ; 
he feels acutely the loss of his accustomed holi- 
day, and the serious work that the war, with its 
endless diplomatic consequences, throws upon his 
shoulders. 


A Numismatic Mystery. 


AmonG the historic gems bequeathed to us by 
Macaulay, few indeed have escaped attention, but 
there is one which has passed without much recog- 
nition, relating to a financial scandal connected 
with the Order of the Garter, upon which the his- 
torians of that, the most illustrious of all the orders 
of knighthood, continue to be silent—the unworthy 
if not dishonorable means for the acquisition of its 
membership resorted to by John George IV., Elec- 
tor of Saxony, in 1693, a circumstance without 
parallel in the annals of the order, extending over 
a period of five centuries. Tue order was founded 
about the year 1349 by King Edward III., who 
conquered France and Scotland, bringing their 
kings captives to Fngland. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, and 
up to a period including the war for American 
independence, England had the reprehensible habit 
of subsidizing certain German princes, who bound 
themselves by treaty to find soldiers if England 
found money ; but even the stern William III. found 
it no easy task to keep those petty potentates in 
order. Macaulay tells us that ‘‘ Money was dis- 
tributed among them, much less, indeed, than they 
asked, but much more than they had any decent 





pretense for asking. With the Elector of Saxonya 


composition was made. - He had, together with a 
strong appetite for subsidies, a great desire to be a 
member of the most select and illustrious orders of 
knighthood, It seems that instead of the 400,000 
rix dollars which he had demanded, he consented 
to accept 100,000 and the Garter,” and to this 
extraordinary bargain and sale King William III. 
gave his assent = 

The vain Ducal Elector, in ostentatious commem- 
oration of the event, caused to he struck square 
planchets of metal, a silver thaler having on the 
obverse his initials (J. G. 1V.) monogramed and 
crowned, with an encircling ribbon, on which is 
inscribed the now familiar French motto of the Gar- 
ter; and on the reverse, within a floral wreath, 
beneath an imperial crown, are two drawn swords 
in saltire, the heraldic device of the Duke as Arch- 
Marshal of the German Empire, and the same 
motto, but in Latin, which is not classic. All this, 
while it unravels a hitherto numismatic mystery, 
aftords us another remarkable instance of the vanity 
of human wishes. 





Swimming. 

Now that the swimming season is in full swing, it 
8 as well that some of the misconceptions which 
prevail with regard to the art of taking a header 
should be removed. The header is admittedly the 
one and only way in which a swimmer at‘all com- 
petent in his craft will condescend to enter the 
water. By it the shock produced by the transfer 
of the body to a colder medium is spread over the 
entire surface, and the painful rush of blood to the 
head which only too often affects those who steal 
into the water step by step, feet first, is effectually 
avoided. More than this, there is something de- 
lightfully exhilarating in the clear bound through 
the air, followed by the headlong splash. Nothing 
is more enjoyable in itself than to start about 
twenty yards from the bank, to run at full speed to 
the edge, there to take those four or five little 
quickened steps, or, to speak more exactly, hops, 
skips, and jumps which show the master of the art, 
to launch straight out, and fall into the stream with 
a swift, sharp plunge, to emerge many yards from 
where the water first closed over you. The diver 
must enter the water with as little disturbance as 
possible, breaking its surface with that almost 
noiseless plunge with which an otter leaves its hole 
in the bank. This is the first great ‘ point,’ as 
fanciers would say; and the second is that the 
plunger must again show his head above the sur- 
face almost before his feet have disappeared, an 
achievement accomplished by deftly throwing the 
head back upon the shoulders, and striking vigor- 
ously dovsnward with the palms of the outstretched 
hands. It is never safe, except for a very expert 
swimmer, to plunge head first into any depth less 
than ten or twelve feet. Few men, indeed, are 
skillful plungers. Most. swimmers dive much too 
vertically, and go straight towards the bottom with 
considerable force. A deep header of this kind is 
a dangerous experiment in six feet of water. Any 
man is rash who dives head first into water that is 
not well out of his depth. He is still more rash if 
he attempts to plunge from a height of twenty or 
thirty feet, unless he be an accomplished diver, 
who can make certain of catching the water at his 
own angle, and immediately rising again to the 
surface with that rush and sweep which is the token 
of the old Dark Blue style, and is as unmistakable 
aud marked as the leap of a salmon in a clear 
stream or the roll of a porpoise in an open bay. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Bombardment of Rustchuk. 


One of the saddest incidents of the campaign in the 
Orient was the bombardment of Rustchuk by the Rus- 
sians, who inflicted considerable damage upon the un- 
fortunate town and its inhabitants. The bombardment 
was somewhat unexpected, and at present there seems 
to have been no adequate reason for inflicting so much 
devastation and suffering as were effected by the Giur- 
gevo batteries, which up to June 23d confined their 
labors to bombarding the forts and the redoubts. When 
the first shell fell on the town on that day, it was thought 
that it was a piece of bad marksmanship; but a second 
and third speedily dispelled this illusion, and soon the 
missiles began to fall thickly upon the town, the British 
Consulate and the Military Hospital being apparently 
selected as special targets, notwithstanding that they 
were respectively surmounted by the British ensign 
and the hospital flag of the Turkish Army. One of our 
sketches represents a shell falling into a ward of the 
Military Hospital, or Hislar Hané. The missile came 
crashing through the roof, and, penetrating the floor, fell 
into the cellar, where it exploded, fortunately without 
hurting anybody. When it was found that the hospital 
was being fired at, the sick and wounded were removed 
to safer quarters, the Turkish women displaying especial 
courage in the ‘task. 


The British Peace Treaty with Dahomey. 


The King of Dahomey having, as we have previously 
related to our readers, yielded to the demands of Great 
Britain, agreed to pay a fine of five hundred puncheons 
of oil, and our sketch represents the shipment of the first 
installment of this oil at Whydah. There are a number 
of French firms established at Whydah, and these firms, 
being unable to get their produce(palm oil and kernels) 
off the coast on account of the blockade, were glad to lend 
some of their 0:1, which was daily deteriorating in value, 
to the head men, whom the King of Dahomey considers 
to be responsible for all this difficulty, The French mer- 
chants estimate the loss they have sustained by the 
blockade at £200,000, and intend, it is said, to lay aclaim 
againstthe English Government for loss of trade and de- 
tention of produce. There was great excitement among 
the shipping while the oil was being taken off the 
beach at Whydah. Steam-launches were plying about in 
all directions, taking orders, and towing off the boats with 
the produce from the surf to the mail steamers The 
surf was very high, and the boats continually capsized 
until it was feared that the Gambia would have to leave 
before the two hunfired casks, which formed: the first 
installment, and the shipment of which would enable the 
blockade to be raised, bad been got on board. Five 
days later, on May 17th, the Gambia struck on a rock 
at Cape Palmas, and became a total wreck. The crew 
were saved, but all the cargo was lost, including, of 
course, the two bundred punch of ind ty-oil. 





A Statue of King Alfred. 


On July 14th the citizens of Wantage, in England 
gave a loyal and enthusiastic welcome to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. The occasion was a royal one from 
whatever point of view considered: the place had regal 
associatiogs as being the birthplace of the good and wise 
monarch of ancient times, whose name becomes familiar 
to us ere we leave the nursery ; the statue to be unvailed 
was the work of Count Gleichen, an artist of royal 
lineage; and it was the ‘counterfeit presentment” of 
the great King Alfred, the brave and wise legislator of old, 
who first freed his country from a ruthless invader, and 
afterwards taught his people the rudiments of self-gov- 





ernment. No wonder that the inbabitants of Wagtage 





were enthusiastic. They appointed a reception com- 
mittee, dressed their little town in gay att:re of flags and 
flowers, and packed themselves as closely as poss ble 
around the statue in order to hear the speech of tho 
Prince of Wales, the thirty-third great-grandson of tha 
king to whose memory the memorial was raised. 


Fight between British Ships and a 
Peruvian Ironclad. 


On the 6th of May the partisans of Nicholas 
Pierola, who had recently been exiled from Veru fo 
raising an insurrection, seized at Callao the Peruvian 
ironclad ram and turret ship Hwuascar, and started upon 
a privateering cruise, The commander of the Brit sh 
squadron on the Pacific station, Rear-Admiral de Horsey, 
being notified that the JZuascar had stopped two m1il- 
ships anda committed various depredations, went in search 
of the piratical craft with the flag-ship Shah and the 
corvette Amethyst. He overtook the Huascar off the 
seaport town of Ylo and demanded her surrender, whieh 
was refused. Both vessels thereupon attacked her, an |, 
after a spirited action of over two hours, the Huascar 
escaped under cover of the night and steamed to Iquique., 
where she surrendered to the Peruvian squadron. It 
seems that the propriety of Admiral de Horsey’s con- 
duct in attacking the MHuascar, is likely to be questioned. 
Some persons deny that the Huascar had really coin- 
mitted acts of piracy or done injury to British properiv, 
and the Peruvian Government itself is disposed to com- 
plain, though its ship was in the hands of rebels, 


Mussel-culture in France. 


A new branch of pisciculture has recently been 
undertaken in France, in the artificial breeding, reariny 
and fattening of mussels. The site sclected for develo}- 
ing the natural produce into a fair rival of the oyster «# 
at the mouth of the Somme, just below the townsl') 
of St. Valery, close to the outlet of the ship-canal c on- 
necting it with Abbeville. Just off the head of the 
towing embankment, rows of wattied stakes servo for 
intercepting the spat and germs of the wild mussels. 
which, after having been washed away from natur | 
beds lying miles off along the sea-coast at Hourdel ant 
elsewhere, are carried about by the tidal current ; to 
the twigs of the wattling these stick and fasten, und 
then grow until picked off when they have reached a 
certain size. Thence they are removed to large, wide, 
deep tanks, likewise set with parallel rows of wattle 
stakes, and lying close to high-water mark. After 
attaining in these breeding-pits proper size for removal, 
the young mussels are thrown into a large pool some 
forty-two acres in area, seventeen or eighteen feet dec} 
which is algo planted with numerous rows of stakes ani 
wattles. They soon attain in this fattening tank quaii 
ties of size, plumpness, juiciness, color ang flavor nvt 
far inferior, if at all, to those with which the toug) 
leathery, wild oyster has been endowed by proper cult: 
vation. When ready for market, they are gathered oif 
the rows of wattled stakes in a very picturesque, origina! 
fashion. The water being drained off with opene: 
sluices, a shallow, narrow boat is carried down the slop- 
ing edge of the pit and laid on its broad keel; the 
mussel-gatherer sets one knee upon the bottom board, 
keeps his other leg over the side, and thus, astraddle on 
the gunwale, pushes the boat forward with kicks of his 
booted foot thrust duwn into the mud; With his two 
disengaged hands he navigates bet ween the espalier-like 
rows of stakes like a vintager between rows of vines, 
picking bunches and clusters of mussels which thus 
very fairly represent what the Italians call frulti di mare. 


The Russo-Turkish War, 


Our pictures of the war in the East in the body of the 
paper this week are confined to the seat of war in Asia 
Minor, the Danubian campaign being illustrated in our 
Supplement. One represents the battle of Taghir or 
Dagba, fought on June 16th, when the Turkish right 
wing sustained a temporary check, but four days after- 
wards, under the command of Ismail Pasha, retrieved 
its defeat by beating General Tergusakoff in several 
repeated encounters, and forcing him to retreat on 
Bayazid. The place mentioned as Taghir is about forty 
miles eastward of Erzeroum, on the road from Erzeroum 
to Bayazid, and the same distance to the southward of 
Kars. Another depicts the hasty retreat of fugitives 
from the town of Erzeroum. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—TueReE are two counties in the State of Penn- 
sylvania which have not a rod of railroad within their 
limits —Forest and Greene. 


—A MAN in Ohio who attempted to hang him- 
self recently, was cut down by his mother in-law, She 
wasn’t through with him yet. 


—TueEre is on a Kentucky farm a peach-tree 
that measures four feet in circumference one foot above 
the ground, and forty-three feet from tip to tip of the 
limbs. 

—A Micuican father writes to the faculty cf 
Yale: ‘What are your terms fora year? And does 
it cost anything extra if my son wants to learn to read 
and write as well as row a boat ?”’ 


—A tor of street urchins paraded the streets of 
St. Louis with a tin pan, by way of a drum, and a huge 
paper banner bearing the inscription, “ We don’t want 
bread; we want cake and pie, or blood !”? 


—Mexico is becoming an extensive coffee pro- 
ducer, that industry baving almost entirely grown up 
there within half a dozen years. Vera Cruz alone now 
exports nearly 6,000,000 pounds of coffee annually. 


—Tue School Board of New Orleans has de. 
cided that black and white children shall be educated in 
separate schools, One of the colored members advo- 
cated the separation, on the ground that it would tend 
to the benefit of his race. 


~—Tue coal-mining operations carried on for the 
Chinese authorities by a staff of Englishmen with for- 
eign machinery, in the North of Formosa, have been so 
far successful that a workable seam of coal bas been 
reached about 270 fect below the surface. 


—Tue French Ministry of War announces thai 
a number of soldiers will this year be placed at the dis. 
posal of agriculturists for the purposes of the harvest 
The persons employing them will have to pay a suu 
varying in different parts of the country from twenty 
five to fifty cents per day. 


—Tue San Francisco Cali, commenting on thi 
work of the Fish Commissioners, says it is now wei 
understood that very few of the Eastern varieties of 
fish brought to the Pacific coast thrive there. It thinks 
the best work of the Commission has been done in pro- 
tecting and propagating the native varieties, 


—Tue Indianapolis Sentinel says that quite » 
dramatic scene occurred at a Rockville temperance 
meeting last week. A tramp, who had been notified to 
leave the town, stepped upon the platform and began to 
speak, to the utter amazement of the audience. His 
outward app was so hopel that when he be. 
trayed by his perfect rhetoric and eloquence the evi- 
dence of a fine education his hearers were astounded. 
The people were so delighted with the speech of the 
poor fellow that he was iuvited to speak the next 
aight, and a subscription was taken up for his benefit. 
In early days he studied in the office of a Terre Haute 
lawyer, and he was on Lis way to that place in search 
of employment. 
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ACROSS THE 
CONTINENT. 


THE FRANK LESLIE 
EXCURSION TO 
THE PACIFIC, 


WESTWARD FROM CHI. 
CAGO IN A PULLMAN 
Hore CAR. 


ROM Chicago our trip 
was continued in a 
Pullman Hotel Car—the 
“* President.” This ele- 
age conveyance, it will 
é remembered, was on 
exhibition at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial last 
year, and it was also the 
car in which Dom Pedro 
made his rapid journey 
across the continent. 
While our party was 
standing at the Chicago 
and Northwestern De- 
pot, viewing the exterior 
of the vehicle, Mr. Pull- 
man himself strolled up 
to where we were stand- 
ing, and pointing to the 
wheels, made the some- 
what alarming announce- 
ment that they were 
made of paper! In reply 
to the question whether 
or not such slight ma- 
terial could be relied 
upon, he said that, in 
proportion to its weight, 
good paper properly pre- 
pared was one of the 
strongest substances in 
the world—it opposed an 
equal resistance to frac- 
ture in all directions. 
While the toughest woods 
were sometimes liable to 
crack and split under 
severe trial, and ordinary 
iron became brittle from 
the constant jar on the 
smoothest of steel rails, 
paper possessed a certain 
amount of elasticity very 
desirable in a car-wheel. 
Paper - wheels, he said, 
were subjected to an 
enormous hydraulic 
pressure, and surrounded 
with a flange of steel, a 
combination the most per- 
fect yet invented. 


STOCKING THE LARDER, 


Stocking the car with 
provisions is a matter of 
some moment. The lar- 
der opens from the ont- 
side. The company have 
large store-rooms in Chi- 
cago, where provisions of 
every description, bought 
at wholesale, are placed. 
The conductor of the car 
is the steward who re- 
ceipts for the stores 
furnished for his trip, and 
makes his return to the 
storekeeper at the ex- 
piration of his voyage. In 
this manner everything, 
with the exception of 
fresh meats and vegeta- 
bles, appertaining to the 
commissariat are stowed 
away in the closets be- 
neath the car at the 
beginning of the journey ; 
and even these latter can 
be preserved sweet and 
fresh in the ice-closets 
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throughout the entire 
trip. 
A WHEELED HOTEL, 


The exterior of the 
‘‘President” having 
been duly admired, the 
excursionists were ush- 
ered into the interior. 
Here is a luxurious home. 
Every comfort is pro- 
vided. A spacious saloon 
through the magic influ- 
ence of a drop-curtain, 
can be made sitting-room, 
smoking - room, drawing- 
room and retiring-room at 
pleasure, and here it is 
proper and right to call 
the attention of the reader 
to the utter annihilation 
ot the objections to travel 
which have been effected 
by the hotel cars of the 
Pullman Company. Here- 
tofore a journey occupy- 
ing but a few hours on 
a railway has been 
shunned by many per- 
sons because of the in- 
convenience they are 
liable to encounter by 
this mode of traveling. A 
journey from New York 
to Boston is contemplated 
by some with serious mis- 
givings, and it may be 
that members of our own 
party viewed the trans- 
continental trip with any: 
thing but satisfaction 
when the vexations and 
annoyances were bal- 
anced against the plea- 
sure of the tour. It this: 
were so, their misgivings 
and anxieties had com- 
pletely subsided long 
ere the distance was 
spanned between the two 
oceans. Whatever one 
longs for in his own house: 
is procurable in a hotel 
car, The kitchen is a 
gem of its kind, with 
every convenience of a 
culinary character, from 
&@ mammoth roaster to a 
charcoal broiler. Pots, 
kettles, pans-and knives 
are ranged around the 
apartment im perfect or- 
der. Itis located in the 
rear of the car, and two 
large tanks suspended 
from the roof are sup- 
plied with water from 
the outside by means of 
a hose, as occasion re- 
quires. Our cook was 
an artist in his peculiar 
line, and dyspepsia and 
indigestion were obsolete 
terms on board of the 
‘* President.” Adjoining 
the kitchen is the linen- 
closet, from whence are 
obtained the unlimited 
supply of snow- white 
sheets, napkins and cloths 
that adorn our beds and 
tables every day. As 
was said above, the con- 
ductor is the steward of 
the car, and his appro- 
priate station, when not 
otherwise engaged, is in 
the wine-closet, from 
whence he ministers to 
the parched palates of 
his guests on the car. 

There are two other 
servants on the car, one 
of whom, when meals are 
served, takes position in 
the pantry, adjoining the 


‘‘ MUST STEP SOMEWHERE.”’ PERFORMING THE MORNING ABLUTIONs. 
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kitchen, from whence dishes are handed him by 
the cook through a small window. These are 
passed to the other servant, and hence they come 
to the table piping hot, with all their rich juices 
fresh and nutritious, 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the services 
ot plate, glass and china are costly and elegant. 
The deserts are prepared in the pantry to be 
placed upon the table, and few hotels can boast of 
a handsomer or more appetizing display. 

The wash-room is not large, but thoroughly con- 
venient and ample for the necessities of a greater 
‘number than were gathered together on the ‘‘ Pres- 
ident.”’ 

TRAVELING MADE Easy. 


It will thus be seen how infinitely small are the 
vexations of modern traveling. Should one be 
unwell, he has but to order what he wishes, 
and it will be immediately evolved from the 
mysterious resources of the kitchen of his lord- 
ship of the larder. Should a passenger desire 
his meals at unusual hours, he has but to 
give his order to find his every whim gratified. 
Your old stager can sit over his fruits and wine when 
the more substantial viands have been discussed, 
crack his jokes, spin his yarns, while out of sight 
and out of hearing the partner of his joys and 
pleasures, with her satellites around her, may be 
sipping tea and enjoying the latest bit of piquant 
scandal. As the shades of evening shut out the 
light of heaven, the more art ficial light which ema- 
nates from students’ lamps sheds a@ brilliant and, 
perhaps, delusive halo around. The company 
separates into small parties, Reading, writing, 
sketching are in order. Cards, dominoes, games of 
all kinds, serve to while away the happy hours; 
or pleasant discourse fills up the gaps for those who 
are otherwise indisposed. The exercise taken at 
the different stopping-places during the day may 
predispose some to sleep; if so, the *‘ chamber- 
maid” is summoned, and lo! presto! a spring 
mattress, with linen shects, fragrant with lavender, 
invites his weary limbs to repose. 

The tatigue occasio..ed by confinement to the car 
is greatly overestimated by those who have never 
taken the trip. It was suggested at the commence- 
ment of our journey that an apartment be curtained 
off and supplied with rungs and divans for those de- 
sirous of reclining, and it was confidently expected 
that more than half the journey in daylight would 
be passed in a recumbent position, but it is safe to 
say that of the gentlemen composing the party, not 
one slept an unnecessary hour during the run from 
New York to San Francisco; and when the latter 
place was reached, after a bath, any one of our 
party could have visited the opera with real plea- 
sure, 

One of the ladies of our party gave vent to her 
enthusiastic enjoyment of railroad hotel-life in the 
subjoined sketch of a single day’s experience : 


THIRTY-THREE HUNDRED MILES IN A 
PULLMAN HOTEL Car. 


It sounds appalling —and still more appalling 
were the faithful and reliable accounts of friends 
who had gone over those three thousand three 
hundred miles before us, and followed the set- 
ting sun at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 
**You will be worn out with fatigue; you will be 
paintag and stiff with the confinement; you will 
turn blacker than the Ethiop with tan and cinders, 
and be rasped like a nutmeg-grater with alkali dust ; 
you can never sleep a wink for the jarring and 
noise of the train, and never will be able to dress 
and undress and bathe yourselves like Christians ; 
and, above all, your nearest and dearest, under the 
influence of the fatigue and the monotony and the 
discomfort, will be ready to turn and rend you be- 
fore you get down into the Sacramento Valley, and 
you will desire nothing better than to make a burnt 
offering of them, and every one else insane enough 
to shut themselves up seven days and nights in a 
railway car!” 

*« Scenery ?” T venture to suggest, in mitigation 
of this frightiul picture. ‘‘Oh! the scenery is 
grand at the end of the route—Echo and Weber 
Cafions, of course, and the Wahsatches—but the 
Plains! so dry and brown and monotonous—you’ll 
hate the sight of them before you're twelve hours 
out from Omaha!” 

This was the sketch held up to us in crossing— 
what is the reality? Look through my glasses— 
not cowleur de rose, J assure you, neither smoked 
—and tuke a glimpse of twenty-four hours on the 
Pullman Hotel Car as a fair sample of the rest. 

Peep in at us by lamplight, when Howells is 
slowly and majestically working his way down be- 
tween the berths, making them up in strict rotation, 
regardless of the prayers of sleepy wretches whose 
numbers come last in his list. Howells is ‘* black, 
but comely,’’ a severe autocrat, who patronizes 
the women and condescends to be playful with the 
men, and whose daily life is passed in struggles tu 
suppress our light baggage within limits, and keep 
the track of lost pen-knives, sketch-books, gloves 
and purses. Berth after berth in the two long rows 
is spread with the fresh clean sheets and heavy 
rugs, piled with its little square pillows, and dul 
shut in with voluminous curtains ; while under each 
are stowed the occupants’ belongings—the satchel, 
the half-cut magazine that is never read, the port- 
folio and sketch-books, a pair ot slippersor a whisk- 
broom. We are divided, as the sheep from the 
goats, by a curtain across the aisle ; four women, 
each rejoicing in ‘‘ a whole section all to herseif,’’ 
at one end, and at the other the turbulent mascu- 
line element ‘‘ doubled 0 so to speak, in upper. 
and lower berths, and making night gleeful in their 
own peculiar fashion. 

And do yousleep? The springy roll of the cars, 
the slight monotonous rocking of your easy, roomy 
bed, and the steady roar and rattle of the train 
lull you into dreamland as a child is rocked by his 
nurse’s lullaby. There is a little struggle with 
sleep at first, for the mysterious moonlit country 
stretching away beside you is so full of rare fasci- 
nation; its distance is so vast, its foregrounds so 
vague and lonely, and the far-away buttes, dim 
against the stars, are so full of weird suggestions 

po an dreamy fancy. A dark shape slides swift 
and shadowy across the picture, vanishing with 
great flying leaps. It may be a prairie wolf, or a 
coyote, or a mountain lion. Another faintly out- 
lined shadow points, a motionless cone, up to the 
stars. It is a Shoshone tepee, the moonlight falling 
on its smoke-stained, ragged skins, and the ashes 
of its smoldering fire. Your eyes shut lazily, and 
forget to open again on plains, or buttes, or the 
stars overhead ; but they shut in a picture of those 
melancholy, awful wastes that will be,a part of 
yourself henceforward. 

Then the waking—perhaps with a flash of new- 
risen sunshine across your pillows, or only the first 
scarlet streak of dawn above the tawny billows of 
the “divides.” You draw the blankets and rugs 
closer round your shoulders, for it is chilly and 
pee a and, pushing the pillows higher, lie staring 
for the next hour or two out upon the shifting won- 
der of the great Plains. There is no sign of life 
among the other sleepers; nothing stirring but 
Howells, who wiil presently pull open the curtains 


eyes, lady!’ for one division; and a reveille of 
‘“Time to turn out!—no more sleeping allowed 
here !” at the other. And then the womanly soul 
gives itself up to one great problem—how to dive 
into the wash-room with the greatest expedition, 
eluding other candidates by the way, and locking 
them out in triumph. 

If you step out on the back platform you can in- 
vestigate the process of breaklast and have a chat 
with the cook, Our car is the last of the train, and 
h’s tiny kitchen opens on the platform, the steps of 
which are covered with trap-doors, and guarded by 
strong iron gates shutting with springs. The per- 
fection of economy in space is illustrated here, and 
in the tiny cupboard adjoining, where the conductor 
and caterer reigns supreme, are an incredible store 
of potted meats and vegetables, preserves and 
fruit, and close-packed dainties of all sorts; the 
portly, white-aproned chef almost fills up his own 
small quarters, and risks knocking down an army 
of sancepans at every turn of his elbow; but he 
moves deftly among all the tin and brazen insignia, 
and beams upon us over his little store like an in- 
carnation of jollity, while he turns the beefsteaks 
and stirs the mushroom-sauce. 

At nine o’clock Howells fastens the little tables 
in place, each in its section, lays the white cloths 
and napkins, and we slip in our places, a couple at 
each. Breakfast comes in by dainty courses; fish, 
fresh caught at the last station on our way, beel- 
steak and champignons, hot-rolls and corn-bread, 
and broiled chicken on toast, and potatoes stewed 
in cream or fried Saratoga fashion,with the best of 
coffee and tea, or a glass of milk, half cream. You 
eat with an appetite unknown to your breakfasts 
east of the Missouri, and with every mouthful your 
eyes are drinking in their fill of the great solid sea 
ot the plains and all their beauty new bathed in 
the morning sunshine. Breakfast is scarcely over 
before you rush to the platform to see some won- 
derful line of buttes grander than the last, or look 
for an imaginary herd of antelopes, or watch a 
slow emigrant-train winding past, so small and 
lonely, left far behind in a second by our flying 
engine; or else, in a fit of sudden industry, you 
spread your litle table, cleared of the breakfast 
paraphernalia, with sketch-book and pencils, and 
work out, as the almost impreceptible jar of the 
cars will let you, the last group of Indians sketched 
at Elko or Evanston, or a caricature for the delecta- 
tion of your fellow passengers. The party scatters 
into groups, twos and threes, as parties inevitably 
will; somebody scribbles notes in a tiny book, and 
another hurries off a file of postal cards to drop at 
the next station; Lady Bountiful, on the right 
hand, opens her work-box to darn a rent in a 
flounce or a coat-sleeve, and Madame on my left 
brings out her French brochure to read, when any 
one will let her. At the further.end of the car, in 
the gentlemen’s quarters, the tiny smoking-room 
has always a tenant or two; and so we drift our 
several ways, and dream or work away the miles 
until the sun is high over head and Howells and his 
tray announce luncheon. 

ur little table is set this time with sandwiches 
and a salad, or some biscuits and a dish of fruit, 
never very long ignored, though every one sever- 
ally declares that they are ‘not the least bit 
hungry.’”’ An hour afterwards, perhaps, the train 
stops tor dinner, and twenty minutes at the wayside 
station; we rush for our hats and the blessed oppor- 
tunity of a ‘* constitutional ’’ on the platform while 
the rest of the hungry passengers besiege the 
dining-room, and the Chinese waiters inside whisk 
about in their clean, starched, white shirts, with 
their pigtails bound up trimly out of the way, 
rattling dishes, but breaking none—a sight to glad- 
den the eyes of Eastern housewives nightmare- 
ridden by ‘** Irish help.” 

‘The afternoon is never a minute too long, or, if it 
be, there is the couch spread in the middle section, 
with its bright rugs and fresh pillows, ready for us 
to snatch a nap, if we can consent to lose so much 
of the precious panorama flitting by. We have 
seen freaks of architecture run riot all day among 
the ochery-red buttes, ten thousand changing types, 
grotesque and grand; we have slidden through 
miles of prairie-dog villages, all alive with frisky 
little tenants, and kept under watch and ward by 
sentinel owls, sitting blind and motionless in the 
sunshine ; we have thrown silver “ bits’? and hand- 
fuls of crackers and cakes to painted and blanketed 
squaws, reaching up greedy hands and raising the 
cry of ‘‘ Mucca-mucca ” at every station; we have 
whistled herds of cattle oft the track, and the 
sportsmen have impotently popped off their pistols 
at fleet-limbed antelopes skimming by like shadows ; 
and never for one second have you orI grown tired 
of it all. Now the afternoon light is getting low, 
aud Howells and the little tables come on the scene 
again. We sip our oyster-soup, discuss turkey and 
antelope-steaks and quail, and trifle with ice-cream 
and café noi, with our eyes on the sunset outside. 
And then, when the wild cloudy masses in the west 
are flushed and hot with its last fires, we take our 
places on the platform again, and keep them until 
the stars are out and the moon high above the snow- 
peaks of the Rockies. 

Inside the lamps are lit and swinging overhead, 
and between the windows tlie looking-glasses are 
slid up on their panels, and a candle behind each 
barns in a bright reflector. You shall join the 
group at cards yonder, and I will order a table laid 
for me at the furthest end, away from the clatter 
and laughter and fun, and scribble the half-dozen 
letters that lie heavy on my soul, to tell the friends 
at home how I have gained five pounds already, 
and am burnt brown as an Indian by the Western 
sun and wind, and how the rarest and tiie richest in 

leasure of all my journeyings through life is this 
loarney of over three thousand miles by rail. 


THE SUMMER WATERING-PI ACE 
SEASON. 
NOTES OF A TRIP TO CAPE MAY. 
En ROUTE. 

HE Hibernian railway officials’ announcement 
‘this thrain stops nowhere,”’ might be applied 

in a modified sense to the express running on the 
West Jersey Railroad from Philadelphia to Cape 
May. Rattling merrily past vineyards, reminding 
the European traveler of the road from Calais to 
‘Paris, past smiling hamlets, past perky little towns, 
past stations, consisting of a porter and a platform, 
past peach-orchards, past tender-tinted bits of 
pasture-land, past deep and gloomy woods; on, 
on, to the great South Jersey wilderness, never 
stopping, never pausing to take breath, snatching 
en passant a hasty drink from a track-tank twelve 
hundred feet long, the train at length pulls up upon 
the very verge of the ocean, in a picturesque-look- 
ing depot, partly pavilion, partly lighthouse, bear- 
ing a saucy look of importance and an unmistakable 
air of ‘‘ I guess you’d better stop here’’ about it. 
The Jersey Palace Car, with its cane-bottomed re- 
volving chairs, is thronged with a “ goodlie com- 
panie,’’ all bent upon tasting rapture on the lonely 





of the berths wita a bland ‘‘ Wake up—open your 





shore, not on account of loving man the less, but 





possibly, as Mr. Richard Swiveler would poetically 
putit, “ the briny more.” *‘ Ouly think, Frederick,” 
gushes a young lady, bestowing a fond maternal 
glance upon an infant ne beneath the shadow 
of the high Normandy cap which its French nurse 
bends over it, “ that this time last year we did not 
know of each other’s existence, although we were 
both at Cape May, and now——.”’ Frederick re- 
sponds by a graff growl. ‘‘ Oh, the magic of five 
long years,” quoth the charming heroine in “ Time 
Works Wonders.” ‘Oh, the magic of three hundred 
days,’ say we. The feeling of vigor and elasticity 
which the sea- breeze ever imparts, manifests itself 
as soon as Millville is passed. The cheeks of “‘ Balti- 
more belles,’’ ‘‘ Washington witches,’’ and Phila- 
delphia pretties,’’ begin to rival the color of the 
ripening peaches, a more dangerous and deadiy 
lustre lending itself to their eyes, while a general 
briskness imparts itself to the young swells, who, 
attired in navy blue, with shirt collars support- 
ing the base of the skull, lounge in every con- 
ceivable attitude of despondent and languid ele- 
gance. Elderly ladies prepare to leave the carriages, 
although many miles still lie between them and 
their supper. Elderly gentlemen deliberately fold 
up their papers, wipe their glasses, press their hats 
more firmly upon their heads, grasp their canes 
and gaze benignantly and om ed around, At 
the depdt, coaches of every sort, shape, size and 
description are drawn up in imposing array, at- 
tached to animals requiring a Darwin to determine 
their exact relationship to the horse; while the 
drivers howl forth the names of hotels with a vigor 
of gesticulation that might be fairly designated as 
acrobatic eloquence. What rapture in the sight of 
the deep and dark-blue ocean, stretching away to 
the clear-cut sky line! What greeting in the hoarse 
murmur of the ever-pulsating green-gray surf, with 
its matchless broidery of fleck and foam, beating 
upon the yellow sanus in jealous despair—or flee- 
ing, as it were, from the grasp of the mighty deep to 
find haven, refuge and sanctuary upon the bosom of 
the ever-faithiul, ever-tranquil shore! The beach- 
road, extending from the eastern extremity of the 
city toa distance of four miles, is aright royal cause- 
way, thronged during the evenings with equipages, 
while the sidewalks are filled with animated groups 
engaged in criticising the ‘*turn-outs,” in gazing 
across the sands to Cape Henlopen, or in those 
thousand and one nameless occupations which con- 
stitute the inner life of the hours by the sad sea 
wave. Cape May is an island—the city by the sea 
wherein, shade of Lucullas! oysters may be eaten 
with impunity all the year round. Its houses, of 
every conceivable style of architecture, would 
seem to have dropped in all sorts of queer places 
from out the sky. Cunning cottages, voluptuous 
villas, bumptious boarding: houses, startling stores, 
and huge hotels are all jumbled up together like 
tricks in a conjarer’s hat. ‘The streets are up and 
down, in and out, topsy-turvey, turning where one 
least expects a turn, ending occasionally in culs 
de sacs, and no thoroughfares, avenues leading 
nowhere, terraces apparently without end or begin- 
ning, cross-roads, odds and ends of streets, and 
dreary little bi's of waste ground, make up this city 
of the sea. The sidewalks, paved with red brick, 
wear a neat and bright appearance, and occasional 
shady shumacs serve as oases to the distressed aud 
panting wayfarer. The hotels are numerous, and 
conducted upon the newest and most improved 
principles, 
THE HOSTELRIES. - 


The Stockton, with its four stories, its 690 feet of 
sea view, dining-room, seating eight hundred per- 
sons comfortably, billiard-rooms, elevator, electric 
bells, corridors 400 feet long, small rifle-ranges, staff 
of 300, superbly furnished parlors, children’s dinner 
and play-rooms and noble hall, is a sight to see. 
This house was built, fitted up, furnished, and 
opened to the public within a space of eight months 
—a feat almost savoring of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights 
Entertainments.” Congress Hall, the oldest hotel, 
operated by Mr. Cake, of Washington fame, claims 
to be located fifteen feet higher than any other 
hostelry upon the island. It makes up eight hun- 
dred beds, proudly boasts a French cook, a cordon 
bleu—a band of thirteen pieces—the same as per- 
formed for fifteen years at Congress Hall, Saratoga ; 
hops three times a week, a master of ceremonies 
--Professor Loomis, the inventor of the ‘‘ Boston 
Dip ” and the *‘ Saratoga Glide,’’ and extra coolness 
and ventilation. The Ocean House, managed by S. 
R. Ludlam, formerly of Willard’s and the Metropoli- 
tan at Washington, is a most popular family resort, 
accommodating 500 persons, and facing the ocean. 
This hotel, refurnished for the present season, bears 
a most inviting aspect of cheeiiness and neatness. 
The comforts of the Ocean House are so thoroughly 
appreciated by its sojourners, that the same families, 
with possible and inevitable increases, come hither 
season after season. The Atlantic—J. McMackin, 
proprietor—situated directly on the sea-shore, 
with an unobstructed view of the ocean, is much 
frequented. Attached are sixty hot and cold sea- 
water baths. Its table is celebrated for the variety 
of fish served up, the renowned salt oyster, raised 
in Virginia and fattened at Cape May, being a 
standard dish at every meal, and its piazzas for the 
cool and balmy sea-breeze which would seem to 
single them out for special and repeated caresses. 
There are other smaller iry too numerous to men- 
tion, while boarding-houses are “ thick as Autumnal 
leaves that strew the brooks in Vallambrosa.”’ 


THE RICKETY PIER. 

Cape May proudly boasts ef a wooden pier that 
stretches out to sea, with an evident determi- 
nation of one day or other slipping quietly into the 
Atlantic on its own account, and turning into a ralft. 
It is very shaky, rocking with a dismal swing, and 
té persons prone to sea-sickness a visit to its ex- 
tremity is not utterly free from painful conse- 
quences, Itis frequented by whispering lovers, some 
of whom retire from its wobbly embraces very pale 
and in an impetuous and somewhat precipitate 
manner; and by elderly gentlemen who, under the 
pretext of fishing, sit tor hours together in a cov- 
ered coign of vantage gazing at their bobbing floats 
with a quaint, solemn gravity eminently befitting 
the occasion. They hold gentile converse during 
the baiting recesses—not of women or yet of wine, 
but of pee and politics, ‘‘1 bought a thousand 
shares Lake Shore last week.” ‘‘So did I.” “‘ They 
are the best investments afloat. Says my broker to 
me—was thata nibble ?—‘ See here now, Bingo, take 
a thousand and fling the scrip into your safe. Don’t 
you be looking at ’—my float is under water—‘ the 
dailies for rises and falls, but next October pick up’ 
—a little fellow; no, off again—‘ your fifteen thou- 
sand dollars.’’’ ‘ Ay, and the line never can be 

ut in the hands of a receiver as Van—pshaw! an 
inferual cuss of a crab again,’’ and the disgusted 
fisherman proceeds to renew his bait. Even here, 
out in the waters of the ocean’s melancholy waste 
is the main chance—the almighty dollar—weighed 
in the balance. 

MERMEN AND WOMEN. 

In the seething roll of the foaming surf men, 
women and children are disporting themselves as 
children, playing, romping, bobbing, jumping, 
splashing, rolling, plunging, squirming, vaulting 


leaping, performing involuntary gymnastics, cling- 
ing to one another with frantic energy, laughing 
joyously, whooping, howling, and screaming in 
perfect agonies ot delight. It is marvelous to be- 
hold with what coolness and quiet self-posse-sion 
your haughty dame will walk the beach-road to the 
sea, attired in a costume that canses her to re- 
semble the spouse of a Laplander, or a Japanese 
brave minus his two swords—moving along as 
though she were crossing the Aubusson carpet in 
her bedroom, and stopping to have a cozy chat with 
a friend by the wayside. What sum would yonder 
aristocratic-looking girl, with the pretty white feet 
take to rig Sey? on Murray Hill in that hideous 
equipment, her dear little tootsy-wootsy toes leaving 
their delicate imprint upon the susceptible sand ? 
‘* Happy sand,”’ thinks that spoony-looking youth, 
all neck like a crane,and incased in a Sing Sing seam- 
less garment. What bribe could induce that langui:l 
swell—we all know him, he lives in the bay win- 
dow of the Junior Crocodile Club—to walk up three 
blocks of Fifth Avenue in that acrobatic garment? 
Is he going to perform en the trapeze? Can that 
hideous effigy, that bulgy-looking bag of clothes, who 
stands at the crossing awaiting the passage of a 
wagon, be the lithe svelte girl Who taught us the 
poetry of motion at the hop at. the Stockton last 
nght? Ay de mi, what strange figures frisk past. 
Lean and slippered pantaloons, fat elderly ladies, 
whose entrance into the ocean might fairly account 
for the tidal-wave upon other shores; families, 
headed by pater famiias, who leads his belongings 
as the lordly drake precedes his duck and duck- 
lings, and who splashes them in a solemnly playful 
manner as though bestowing his paternal bless- 
ing; girls, wLo cannot be iuduced to wet more 
than their ankles, generally the possessors of 
Cinderilla-proportioned teet, and glad of a chance 
of revealing them; young fellows audaciously 
flinging the wet sand at ladies to whom they would 
scarcely dare address a word in society, and 
chasing them along the sands like overgrown 
children. Is it the sea-breeze that levels up in this 
strange way, or does the abandon lie in the uncouth 
garments? When will the American ladies intro- 
duce the French or Spanish dresses, those loosely 
fitting, becoming and propriety-saving costumes, so 
pretty in their varied colors, so piquante and so 
comfortable withal? Can anything be more un- 
graceful than our present bathing-dress, or more 
destructive to the beauty of the female form 
divine ? The Venus de Milo would be overweighted 
in such raiment. Let Monsieur Worth come to the 
rescue, and issue his imperial ukase upon this all- 
important six weeks subject. 


THE TOILETS ON SHORE. 


Tt must be conceded that the shore toilets of the fa'r 
sojourners at Cape May are of the highest art—tres 
bien chic. Moonlight-grays and pale-blues pre- 
dominate, while from the Quaker City black and 
pearl colors come demurely to the front. The 
‘* Baltimore belles '’ sweep everything before them, 
especially the menkind, each woman holding her 
own, nj accepting the homage of her admirers 
with an easy, if not a contemptuous, acquiescence. 
lhings of beauty are these graceful girls, sheathed 
from head to heel in caressing robes of colors that 
never yet were seen on sea or land, Is that suit 
yellow, or cream-color, or canary, with a blood-red 
feather sweeping over the wearer’s left shoulder 
from a Gainsborough hat? Aha! and the mittens of 
our great-grandmothers’ day, and the lace kerchief, 
so spoken ot by Mr. Joseph Addix<on in the Spectator, 
modestly folded across the delicate bosom. And 
underneath that Gainsborough hat lurk laughing 
eyes and a rosebud. mouth. The condition of the 
youth who is endeavoring to balance his tall castor 
upon the bridge of his nose and his body upon a 
rickety chair, in order to appear completely at his 
ease in her presence although an arrow has 
pierced his heart to the top feather, is not an 
enviable one. Is this a ‘‘ Washington witch,” 
attired in a ‘‘ combination of colors like a lobster 
mayonaise ”’—reds, and yolk-of-egg yellow, tender 
lettuce-green, and spirals of olive? Whata pertect 
morning-dress, that white, dashed all over with 
rosettes of black-and-yellow ribbon, a hair-knot 
to match, stockings to follow, and, to crown ail, a 
parasol striped in these two decided colors. The 
sameness of the navy-blue in the apparel which 
doth so oft proclaim the man becomes tiresome. 
In Europe one sees Summer suits of great variety, 
both as regards cut and color. At Cape May the 
outer man consists of a blue pea-jacket, continua- 
tions of the same hue, and an ultramarine white 
straw hat, a size too small for him. Surely if dress 
makes the man—Pope says “ worth’; but were the 
crooked little poet enjoying this fag-end of the nine- 
teenth century, he would alter his line to, “* Worth 
makes the woman ’’—a little variety in costume 
would scarcely fail to make itself fe!t. It is too bad 
to find our heroes invariably looking like Broadway 
yachtsmen ashore. 

The bands at the Stockton and Congress Hall dis- 
course particularly good music. ‘he selection, too, 
is artistic and well chosen. Who would have 
thought of hearing ‘Il Barbarillo de Lavapiez,” 
that little Spanish opera bouffe, scarcely known 
outside the Pyrenees, charmingly performed at the 
extremity of the great South Jersey wilderness ? 


Tue Tour ENSEMBLE. 


Cape May City is lighted with gas, and possesses 
a copious supply of excellent water. There are 
six churches, and from out their pulpits the “ tall 
preachers,” attracted to the surf, ring forth the un- 
dying refrain, ‘‘ We are but day laborers all, early 
or late or first or last, at the gate in the vineyard 
wall.” The inhabitants proper flee to the inner 
portion of the island upon the invasion of the Sum- 
mer bathers, and such of them as remain to face the 
pow es J may be told offat a glance, so du'l and frowsy 
and old-fashioned do they appear. In Winter the city 
claims 2,000 souls. The visitors to Cape May come 
from Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis and Reading, New York being 
very poorly represented, if at all. The Southerners 
are much appreciated by the hotel proprietors, as 
they drink wine, and must have the rarest vintages 
regardless of price. ‘‘I hope you've got some 
Lafitte of the Comet vintage !”’ exclaims a florid, 
full-fed, elderly gentleman to the manager. ‘I 
want bottled velvet, with the divine flavor of the 
raspberry. Getit, sir, if you have to pay ten dol- 
lars a bottle for it.’ The firm and solid beach is 
‘* strollable’’ for six miles, but we very much prefer 
the two miles of board-walk which extends along 
the beach road. A stanch sea-wall, half a mile in 
length, forms a charming resting-place, and here, 
or upon the rickety pier, is all the gossip chirp- 
ingly indulged in. There are no scandals at Cape 
May, and nothing fast. People resort thither tor 
the purpose of pertect rest, and for a routine of 
breaktast, bath, siesta, dinner, drive, supper, hop, 
and bed. In a word, tor the purpose of putting 
themselves together after a year's wear and tear, 
worry, vanity, vexation/of spirit, and that fashion- 
able dissipation—that modern maélstrom—which 
takes so much out of both votaries and victims. 
The beach slopes gently and gradually, while the 
foaming breakers topple over with absolute regu- 





larity, being always oh time. The sand is hard and 
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firm, and that deadly, treacherous element, the un- 
dertow, is utterly and absolutely absent. There is 
an air of high-breeding about the sojourners at this 
eminently respectable watering-place that struck 
us with considerable force. ‘the women look 
thoroughbred, and the men; gentlemen. A cad,a 
rowdy, or a bar-lounger would have no chance in 
Cape May. Isolation, as complete as though he 
were plague-stricken, would be his doom; and 
whilst he might create an impression upon that 
audacious, self-asserting, bumptious bit o’ sand, 
Coney Island, here he would stand as a second 
Alexander Selkirk, without the redeeming privilege 
of being monarch of all he surveyed. : 


A Birp’s-Eve GLANCE. 


What a scene of bustle and animation is the great 
wide, pillar-supported hall of the hotel! Groups 
chatting, groups reading, groups at the clerks’ 
Jesk, groups at the doors—servants scurrying 
about, children dressed to within a decimal of their 
tittle lives, bounding hither and thither—solitar: 
gentlemen endeavoring to appear preoccupied, 
solitary ladies gazing over the work-baskets at the 
solitary gentlemen—matrons giving instructions to 
misses, maids gushing, confiding, and, with arms 
interlaced, comparing notes as to last night’s hop, 
and what nonsense Brown talked, how ridiculous 
Jones looked, and how badly Robinson danced— 
parties attired in uncouth raiment returning from 
the bath, others preparing to start for the surf. 
Then the excitement consequent upon fresh ar- 
rivals, ladies greeting their female friends with 
doutiia-uaryaled kisses while engaged in taking a 
bird’s-eye glance of the newcomers’ toilets; 
gentlemen fai.ing dismally in their eflorts to seem 
at home, and gladly hurrying to that haven of 
refuge, the clerk’s desk—the expected ones re- 
ceived with well-bred, modulated gush, and those 
whom nobody expected accepted with a frigid 
chill, and that-insolent stare by which Society ices 
outsiders. ‘The stereotyped mother and daughter, 
who seem weary of everything, are here—the 
daughter a miniature of her parent ; the fat, elderly 
couple, who understand the secret of living well, 
pay everybody, and upon whom the ebony attend- 
ants grin from ear to ear; the genteel family of 
regulated means, polite yet anxious; the aristo- 
cratic family, who have been to Europe, and who 
speak of the Marquis of Carabbas and Lord Dun- 
dreary as their most intimate friends ; the two tall, 
scraggy girls, with their lean brother ; the painted, 
yuffed, rouged and besmeared relict of some un- 
snown husband; the grim, uncompromising old 
maid—all stand cheek by jowl in the hall of the 
hotel, anxiously watching the coaches as they de- 
posit their living freight on the steps of the piazza. 
At sunset the beach is bathed in the glory of 
amber-glowing light, and all Cape May is upon the 
sands. Gentiemen with impossible telescopes and 
rickety opera-g!asses skim the offing with all the 
aplomb of hardened salts. Young ladies make 
imprints of their tiny feet and playfully challenge 
their cavaliers to go and do likewise. Mammas 
speak confidentially of the marked attention paid 
to their respective daughters, and announce their 
intentions of be.ng well upon their guard. Papas 
talk with their peers, or frisk with the youngest 
born. Children construct castles of sand only to 
be washed away by the incoming tide, as will all 
their Chateaux en Espagne later on. See yonder 

roup in the stranded boat, the boys tugging man- 
fally at the unyielding anchor, the girls waiting 
patiently the moment of its weighing, while the 
nurse in her Normandy cap smiles at a handsome 
young fellow engaged in setting out some bathing- 
dresses to dry! What a bright, inspiriting scene. 
No care here—no! Ah, who can tell that? Who 
knows what skeletons may be hidden in the closets 
ot these palatial hotels? The moon had risen and 
was sheduing her silvery beams upon the heaving 
waters, and the city by the sea was vailed in ivory 
sheen. At the extremity of the pier stood a young 
man. He was leaning out to sea and engaged iti 
contemplating the beauties of the deep. His 
reverie was solemn, sacred. He turned, and in 
that melancholy visage we recognized the blighted 
being, Mercutio Spiffins, whom we had encountered 

‘on our trip up the River Hudson. He had not as 
yet been able to trace the whereabouts of his fugi- 
tive lady-love. ‘‘ They will give her to another,” 
he groaned. ‘‘ What do they care for plighted vows 
or broken hearts. But beiore she is led to the altar 
by that other I shall see her. I thought she might 
have been here, but she ain’t.””’ Upon suggesting 
the inadvisability of despair—‘ Despair, ha! ha!” 
and, laughing the laugh of the third ruffian in the 
melodrama, he strode in the direction of the city. 
Hotels, villas, cottages, boarding-houses and stores 
were now lighied up, and the strains of one of 
Strauss’s waltzes greeted us as we sauntered back 
to our hotel. A hop was at its height, and the in- 
ventor of the ‘‘ Saratoga Glide”’ and ‘* Boston Dip”’ 
was engaged in discharging the important aud 
ouerous duties attendant upon his position as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 








COL. DAVID H. ARMSTRONG, 
PoLicE-COMMISSIONER OF St. Louis, Mo. 


OLONEL ARMSTRONG was born in Annapolis 
County, Nova Scotia, October 12th, 1812. He 
emigrated to the West and settled in St. Louis, 
September 13th, 1837. It may be said of him that 
he has grown up with the Empire City of the West. 
Intimately associated with the educational, busi- 
ness and political interests of his adopted State, his 
name is a household word in every portion of its 
limits. It was not many years after he located in 
Missouri before he was called to take a prominent 
part in politics. As early as 1852 he was a leading 
member of the State Central Committee of the 
Democratic Party, and for years was its chairman. 
In 1870 as the leader of the wy by virtue of his 
position as the head of the Central Committee, as 
well as on account of Lis great personal influence 
with the members, he controlled its organization 
in favor of what was known as the ‘ passive 
olicy.”” His splendid management in that event- 
ul period in the political history of his State re- 
sulted in the overthrow of the ae po policy 
and the t enfranchi t of sixty thou- 
sand Democratic voters. As a result of his tar- 
seeing pulicy the Democratic Party in 1872 took 
control of the State, and in the last contest swept 
it by a popular majority of sixty-five thousand. 
Colonel Armstrong was Postmaster at St. Louis 
under the administration of James Buchanan, and 
made a most efficient officer. A man of great moral 
and personal courage, he was eminently fitted in the 
recent riotous proceedings in St. Louis for the posi- 
tion he occupies as Vice-President of the Board of 
Police Commissioners. He was for armed resistance 
to the howling mob from the hour it first showed its 
‘hydra head, and he was the right-hand man of 
Governor Phelps in the inauguration of the bold and 
decisive policy that strangled it out of existence so 
summarily. A man of rare intelligence aud force 
of character, hehas obtained a fir-t-class rank among 
the useful and distinguished men of the great West. 











THE BLISS MONUMENT, ROME, PENN. 


HE monument to the memory of Philip P. Bliss, 
the revival song-writer, whv, with his wife, 
was lost in the Ashtabula disaster in December 
last, was unvailed at Rome, Bradford County, Pa., 
on the afternoon of July 10th. Immediately after 
his death penny subscriptions were started among 
the Sunday-school children of the United States, 
England, Scotland, and other foreign countries, 
which resulted in a fund of $11,663.83. With a por- 
tion of this money the monument was purchased ; 
the remainder has been invested for the benefit of 
the two orphan children. 

The monument stands midway in the cemetery at 
Rome, and is twenty-two feet high. The shaft is of 
white Italian marble, in the Romanesque style, sur- 
mounted by a draped urn. The base rises four feet 
above the ground, and is constructed of blue marble. 
Carved in rustic blocks is the word : 

REST. 
On the second base is the inscription: 
THEIR NAMES SHALL LIVE. 


On the front a molding above this second base re- 
ceives the die, and above this is the shaft, twelve 
feet high, on which is carved: 


BLISS. 
and the passage : 
“Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my 
pilgrimage.” —Psalm cxix. 65. 


Above the shaft is a cup to receive a draped urn. 
The following inscriptions are carved on the die on 
the main front: 

Erected by the Sunday-schocls of the United States 
and Great Britain, in response to the invitation of D. L 
Moody, as a memorial to Philip P. Bliss, author of 
“Hold the Fort” and other Gospel songs. 


On the right-hand side : 


Through a living faith in Jesus Christ they died in the 
blessed hope of a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. They lived in the expectation of the return 
of the Lord Jesus, and the gathering together to Him. 
Their spirits are with the Lord. ** We sorrow not even as 
others which have no hope, for if we believe that Jesus 
died and rese again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with Him; for the Lord Himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout with the voice of the 
archangel and with the trumpet of- God and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first; then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in the clouds to 
meet the Lord in the air, and so shail we ever be with the 
Lord.”—I. Thessalonians tv. 13, 14, 16, 17. 

On the left-hand side : 

Philip P. Bliss, Lucy Young Bliss. ‘Lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in death they were not 
divided.” —II. Samuel 1. 2¢ 


On the right side: 


Sacred to the memory of Philip P. Bliss, born in 
Clearfield County, Penn., July 9th, 1828, and Lucy Young 
Bliss, bis wife, born in Rome. Bradford County, Penn., 
March 14th, 1841, who left their home, in this village, 
Thursday morning, December 28th, 1876, for Chicago, and 
met their death at Ashtabula, Ohio, Friday evening, 
December 29th, 1876, by the failing of a bridge, by which 
a train of cars was broken into fragments and consumed 
by fire, some eighty persons being killed. It is believed 
that the bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss were consumed to 
ashes, since nothing recognizable as belonging to their 
earthly tabernacle has ever been discovered. 


The monument was constructed by Henry 8. 
Tarr & Son, of Philadelphia, who, in the form of a 
subscription to the general fund, made a handsome 
reduction from the contract price. 





British Treasure-Trove. 


On different occasions in 1864 the Crown put in 
claims for treasure-trove—a gold coin found at 
Long Crendon, in Buckinghamshire ; 62 gold coins 
found in an earthen jar ina field at Stockerston, 
Leicestershire ; no less than 6,000 silver pennies of 
the time of Henry III., found at Eccles, near Man- 
chester, and 760 silver coms earthed up near New- 
ark. The next following year gave the Crown a 
claim to 180 silver coins of the reigns of Mary, 
Elizabeth, James 1., and Charles I., found at Gran- 
tham, and a gold cross and chain brought to light 
at Castle Bailey, Clare, in Suffolk, The years 1866 
and 1867 were marked, among other instances, by 
the finding of nearly 7,000 small gold and silver 
coins at Highbury, near London; 80 guineas con- 
ceuled in the wall of an old house at East Parley, 
near Christchurch, Hants, and 260 old silver coins 
in a house at Lichfield. In other years there were 
900 silver coins found at Cumberford, in Stafford- 
shire; and 11 rose nobles fuund in the cloi-ters of 
Westminster Abbey. ‘These several instances of 
treasure-trove were settled in various ways. Some 
of the findings were returned by the Crown to the 
finders ; some were sold to the British Museum, in 
a manner to place an honorarium in the finder’s 
pocket; some were presented to museums, and the 
money value given to the finders; some are re- 
tained by the Crown, as antiquarian curiosities ; 
while one has been handed over to the descendants 
of a former owner. 





Historical Records of California, 


A nic discovery of documents that throw con- 
siderable light on the history of California from the 
founding of the missions until the surrender of the 
country to America was recently made by Major 
Jose R. Pico, of San Francisco. ‘Among the effects 
left by his father, Andres Pico, one of the signers 
of the treaty ceding the territory in 1847, were two 
trunks that have long been neglected. These were 
opened about two months ago, and found to be 
packed with family papers, books and articles of 
value as souvenirs, The grandfather of Major 
Pico was of the party that came overland from 
Mexico to found the missions, and his uncle, Pio 
Pico, was Mexican Governor of the territory. As 
might be anticipated, therefore, so large a mass of 
documents treasured by a family that has played so 
conspicuous a part in the history of the coast is 
found to be replete with inierest. They give accu- 
rate and copious information on the management of 
the missions, among them being copies of tle reports 
that were transmitted to Spain, and they afford the 
materials for a thurough insight into the dreamy, 

astoral life led by the early settlers. Besides tam- 
ily papers, there is much correspondence with 
notables of the Spanish occupation, and a good 
deal of matter that, dealt with competently, will 
vivify the narrative of the surrender to America, 
Scraps of historic lore connected with Spain have 
also been unearthed, and there is a budget of ofti- 
cial communications extending from 1777 to 1842, 
One of the documents shows that at an early period 
of the strife Andres Pico foresaw the outcome of 
the situation, and advised the acknowledgment of 





American rule, and that in 1850, when prepara- 
tions were on foot for insurrection, he made repre- 
sentations dissuading the ringleaders from the 
attempt. A large portion of the papers have been 
placed in the hands of Hubert Bancroft, as material 
for his history of California. Among the relics is 
a Mexican flag of the year of Independence, and an 
American flag, captured at San Pasqual, part of 
which is preserved in the City ot Mexico. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Industrial Progress of France.—We learn from 
La Nature that the working of raw material in France 
has progressed very greatly during the last fifty years. 
The employment of cast-iron has been multiplied ten- 
fold, and that of coal twenty-fold. The total power of 
steam-engines has increased in still greater proportion; 
it is at least thirty times yreater than it was in 1840. 
In 1820 there were only sixty-five steam-engines in the 
whole of France. Tbe engines now in use represent an 
acquisition of 25,000,000 workmen to the material 
force of the Republic. 


Another African Explorer.—An Italian traveler, Cap- 
tain R. Gessi, who explored the Albert Nyanza under 
Colonel Gordon, is now preparing to undertake, on his 
own account, a new expedition, in company with a 
naturalist and a photographer. He intends to push for- 
ward to the Equatorial Lakes, studying on bis route all 
the principal facts of meteorology, anthropology and 
natural history, taking sketches and photographs of 
men, animals, plants and interesting geological features. 
So many expeditions are now exploring Africa that all 
the mysteries of that continent must soon be unraveled, 
and an accurate map of the country completed, 


Wholesale Destruction of Seals.—It is time that some 
restriction was put upon the wasteful manner in which 
the Greenland seal fishery is prosecuted. If the work 
of destruction is tolerated much longer it will not be 
many years before this source of commercial revenue 
will come to aclose. A recent English paper contains 
an account of the take of four ships which secured 
89,000 seals) As 20 per cent. may be added to the 
number of seals actually taken for those mortally 
wounded and lost, and, as these are breeding seals, each 
old one will leave a young one to die of starvation, the 
result will be that these four vessels destroyed 213,000 
seals. It can readily be seen that at this rate the seal 
fishery will soon come to an end. 


Improvement in the Manufacture of Soda Ash.— 
The ammonia soda process of Soloaz has been further 
improved by subjecting the brine to a temperature of at 
least 140°. According to the new method a large vat is 
balf filled with brine, which is heated to 140°, and in it 
is suspended a basket of common salt and another of 
carbonate of ammonia. As they dissolve they react on 
each other; the crystalline, almost insoluble, carbonate 
of soda is precipitated, while the chloride of ammonium 
remains in solution, The vat has a cover provided with 
pipes for conducting the |]. berated carbonic acid and 
ammonia gases into the brine of the adjoining vat. 
The operation is finished when the liquid in the vat be- 
comes saturated with ammonia salt. The solution of sal- 
ammoniac is now drawn off and the soda shoveled out 
and dried in a centrifuga! apparatus, after being washed 
with a boiling solution of soda to remove any sal- 
ammoniac or common salt that may be mixed with it, 
It is now pure enough to put on the market, 


The Antiquity of Man.—Professor Dawkins recently 
remarked, at a meeting of the Anthropological Institute, 
in London, that the antiquity of man is not to be 
measured by the system of chronology uged by the 
historian, but by the physical and biological changes 
familiar to the geologist. Beyond historical record, 
time past cannot be estimated in terms of years, because 
of our ignorance of the length of the intervals and of 
the time necessary to produce the changes which mark 
the hours on the geographical dial. The bone caves 
which have been explored show the strangest association 
of human implements and remains of animals Bones 
and teeth of species now found only in the South, such 
as the spotted hyena and lion, are lying side by side 
with those of northern habit, such as the reindeer, 
while some are extinct. such as the mammoth and woolly 
rhinoceros ; and others, such as the stag, horse and 
b son, still live in the temperate regions) The mixed 
fauna is universal in British bone-caves, and in those of 
France and Germany, and it is very difficult to account 
for it. Notwithstanding the important discoveries of 
modern times, the question of the antiquity of man is 
still vailed in mystery, but there is every reason to 
bel eve that it will be more closely determined before 
the lapse of many more years. 


Danger in Handling Naphtha.—On Monday, May 
28th, an explosion took place near the works of the 
Metropolitan Gas-Light Company, in New York City, 
which resulted in the death of three persons, and the 
severe injury of afourth. It appears that this company 
uses naphtba in the manufacture of its gas, and the 
usual method is to deliver the dangerous fluid froma 
tank-barge by means of a hose attached to a pump, but 
for some unexplained reason the cargo on the fatal day 
consisted of 100 barrels which had to be emptied into 
a hogshead before the pump could be applied. No 
sooner bad the pump been set in motion than a terrific 
explosion was heard, and soon the whole mass was in a 
blaze, Fortunately the fire was soon got under, but not 
until three men had lost their lives. There is great 
culpability in handling such an explosive and combusti- 
ble material as naphtha in open vessels and on public 
wharves. It is extremely volatile, mixes readily with 
the air, forming a highly explosive compound, which a 
spark or match can easily ignite. There is so much 
danger in bandling it that the same precautions ought 
to be observed that are prescribed in shipping nitro- 
glycerine and dynamite. It is somewhat remarkable 
that any company should find it expedient to resort to 
such material for the manufacture of illuminating gas 
at a time when bituminous coal is so cheap. 


M. Balard, the Discoverer of Bromine.—Jerome 
Balard was born at Montpelier, iu France, in-1802, and 
died in Paris last year. His parents were poor vine- 
growers, and could give their son very little educa- 
tion, but a friend kindly assisted him, and bis own 
energy and genius made up for the rest. About 1824 
while botanizing one morning on the borders of a salt 
marsh, the young man noticed a deposit of sulphate of 
soda crystallized in a cavity containing common salt. 
The idea of working the mother liquors from the brine 
immediately seized his mind, and he at once began a 
series of experiments to work out the problem. In the 
course of his experiments be was struck by a peculiar 
coloration that certain re-agents developed in these 
waters. This excited his curiosity, and he at once set to 
work to ferret out the cause. He was soon rewarded by the 
discovery of the important element bromine. This was 
a grand discovery for a young man to make, and at once 
associated his name with those of Scheele and Gaz- 
Lussac, to whom we are indebted for chlorine and 
iodine. Balard subsequently removed to Paris, where he 
devoted thirty-eight years to further researches in the 
management of brines, and to other important chemical 
investigations, He was a man of indefatigable industry, 
and the author of valuable works on applied chemistry, 
but his chief glory was in giving to mankind the great 
photographic agent bromine, and the valuable medical 
remedy bromide of potassium. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


_Commoporr V. L. Camenon, ©. B., the dis- 
tinguished African traveler, has been appointed to 
the screw frigate Narcissus, of the English detached 
squadron, 


Mr. D. R. Locke (“ Petroleum V. Nasby”) and 
Mr. Charles F. Richardson, literary editor of the New 
York Independent, are writing a play together, to be put 
on the boards the coming season. 


Prorgssor E. C. Mitrcnett, of Chicago, who 
was recently temporarily called to the chair of Greek, 
Hebrew and Oriental languages in the University of 
London, has been offered the place permanently. 


ANOTHER woman doctor, Mile. Anna Dalms, 
has passed a brilliant examination before the Paris 
Faculty of Medicine. She was received by a unanimous 
vote, and was complimented by the President besides. 


Rev. Anna Ottver, formerly of Cincinnati, is 
settled as pastor of a church at Danesville, N. Y. She 
says the Methodist Episcopal Church is as sure to open 
— to women preachers as the years are sure to 
roll, 


Tue Baroness Burdett - Coutts has offered, 
through the Royal Society for the Protection of Animals 
from Cruelty, to give prizes for essays on kindness to 
animals, to be written in schools in Derby by boys and 
girls. 


Mrs. Murray, wife of the Rev. “ Adirondack ’’ 
‘urray, of Boston, is studying medicine at one of the 
New York colleges, with a view to a diploma. During 
the bot months she spends her time at her husband's 
farm, near Guildford, Conn. 


Prorgssor 0. W. Mornis, late Librarian of 
Cooper Union, died on Thursday, August 9th, at the 
residence of his son, Dr. Moreau Morris, in the eightieth 
year of his age. Twenty years ago Professor Morris 
was a teacher in the Deaf and Dumb Institution of this 
city. A 

Women are coming to the front in Illinois. 
Three counties have women for Superi:'en'ents of 
Public Instruction. Miss Raymond is Supe: intendent of 
the Bloomington Public Schools, and Miss Georgiana 
Trotter is a member of a prosperous lumber dealing firm 
and a member of the Board of Education, in Bloomington, 


Tue Marquis of Lorne is completely identified 
with the party to which his father has been opposed all 
his hfe, and with which the electors of Argyleshire hare 
no sympathy. He has decided not to offer himself 
again as a candidate for parliamentary honors, but to 
permit a younger brother, who still adheres to the 
political creed of the family, to take the place. 


Tue late T. J. Dunbar, of Boston, is thought to 
have le{t property worth fully $1,000.000. In the dis- 
position of his property, among other bequests, all those 
in his employ at the time of his decease were remem- 
bered. To those who had been with him seven years 
he bequeathed the sum of $2,000 ; three years, $1,000 ; 
and those with him one year, $500. Four receive the 
first amount, six the second, and two the last. 


Cartatn H. W. Howeare, author of the Polar 
colonization scheme, enlisted in August, 1862, in the 
Twenty-second Michigan Volunteers. After two years 
he secured a commission in the Signal Corps, and served 
to the close of the war’on the staffs of Generals Thomas, 
Slocum and Sherman. In 1867 he entered the regular 
army, and in the following year was detailed as assistant 
to General Myers, the Chief Signal Officer, on which 
duty he still remains. He is about forty years of age. 


One of Wagner's hobbies is satin. In a letter 
to a Vienna draper he orders 250 ells of the material, 
four satin dressing-gowns and three satin counterpanes. 
In another he makes inquiries as to the possibility of 
procuring six different sorts of satin corresponding to 
the patterns inclosed, one of which, to quote an example, 
is ‘‘a thick satin of modern red or crimson color, the 
same which you used for the lining of my white dressing- 
gown with the flowery patterns on it.’ The correspond- 
ent who reports this alludes to the remarkable fact that 
in one year Schiller’s tailor’s bill was 65 crowns, 
while Herr Wagoer’s bills for satin alone amounted, on 
an annual average, to about 12,000 franca, 


Mr. Cuartes Wiener, who for the past two 
years has been conducting a scientific expedition in 
South America under directions from the French Gov- 
ernment, claims to have succeeded in making the first 
ascension of Mount Illimani, in Bolivia, one of the few 
known lofty peaks on the surface of the earth left virgin 
by the foot of man. On the 19th of May, with two com- 
panions, he reached, as he believes, the top of the moun- 
tain, and ascertained the height of the southeastern 
peak to be 20,112 feet. Lieutenant Gibbon, of the 
United States Navy, many.years ago, in the course of 
his very interesting journey, attempted to climb IIlimani 
from the side of La Pas, but retired after attaining a 
height of 13,000 feet. 


An interesting fact attending the recent out- 
break in Louisville, which was at once followed by the 
enrolment of nearly a thousand citizens for the protec- 
tion of the city, was the service side by side of ex- 
Federal and ex-Confederate soldiers. Ex - Secretary 
Bristow, for instance, colonel of one of the Federal regi- 
ments recruited in Kentucky, stood guard with General 
Basil Duke, John Morgan’s most dashing lieutenant; 
and ex-United States Marshal Eli Ii. Murray, the youngest 
brigadier in the Union Army, commanded one of the 
hastily mustered companies, while Major E. A Richards, 
who served under General Lee, was one of his fellow- 
officers. Hundreds of ex soldiers of blue and gray stood 
shoulder to shoulder in the ranks. 


Cotoner F. W. M. Houurpay, of Winchester, 
the Conservative candidate for Governor of Virginia, 
was born in that town February 22d, 1827. He wags 
graduated at Yale and at the University of Virgina. 
During the late war he commanded a reyJ nent in the 
Confederate Army. After losing one of his arms, in 
consequence of wounds, he entered the Second Cove 
federate Congress as one of Virginia's representatives, 
The Sessions of that Congress began February 19th, 
1864, and closed February 18th, 1866. Since the war 
Colonel Holliday has been a successful lawyer. He has 
never devoted bimself very much to politics, He isa 
Virginian of the old school, quiet, dignified and courte- 
ous Like General Talliaferro. Major Daniel and General 
Fitzhugh Lee, Colonel Holliday scouts the idea of 
repudiating a dollar of Virginia’s debt. 


Every morning at eight o’clock the Khédive 
receives first his sons—who are now respectively Prosi- 
dent of the Privy Council and Ministers of Finance, War 
and Public Works—and afier them, such of the other 
M:nisters and chief functionaries as may have occasion 
to consult bim or have been su d to an 
Then, till noon, follow receptions of the Consuls-General 
and other foreigners. At noon he retires for an hour to 
breakfast. Afterwards, except on the rare afternoons 
when he takes drives in a modest two-horse brougham 
down tbe Shoobia or Abbasieb road, he is again at his 
post, giving more audiences and transacting business till 
7 P.M, when an hour is given to dinner. If the day's 
work has been completed he spends two or three hours 
smoking and chatting with Ministers and others who 
bave the liberty of making calle, and then to bed at 11 
o*clock 
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7. The Children’s Hour. 8. The Ocean Hotel. 9. Bathing Hour at the Stockton. 10. The Atlantic Hotel, 
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4. A Concert on the Congress Piazza. 5, On the Pier. 6, Fishing and Politics, 
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NEW JERSEY.—THE SUMMER WATERING-PLACE SEASON—SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF A VISIT AT CAPE MAY.—From Sxercues sy Harry OGpen.—See Paces 422. 
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1. The Cape May Beach. 2 A “Jersey” Palace Car, 4, Waiting for the Afternoon Train. 
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HON. JOHN S. PHELPS, 
GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI. 


OVERNOR PHELPS was born at Simsbury, Conn., Decem- 
ber 22d, 1814. He was the son of Elisha Phelps, a prominent 
member of the Hartford Bar, and for six years a member of the 
Federal House of Representatives. His grandfather, Captain 
Noah Phelps, was a Revolutionary soldier, distinguishing himself 
at the capture of Fort Ticonderoga. Governor Phelps is a gra- 
duate of Washington (now Trinity) College, Hartford, and is a 
lawyer by profession. He went to Missouri in 1837, settling at 
Springfield. In 1840 he was chosen a member of the Legislature, 
and four years later was elected to Congress, and held the position 
for nine consecutive terms. For twelve years he was a prominent 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, and during the 
Thirty-fifth Congress was its chairman. He was a leading Union 
man in Missouri, and in the very incipiency of the Rebellion or- 
ganized and commanded a force of Home Guards eighteen hun- 
dred strong. Subsequently he raised a regiment of United States 
Volunteers, leading it in the important battle of Pea Ridge, 
losing nine out of sixteen officers, and one-third of the rank and 
file. In 1862, without-solicitation, he was appointed by President 
Lincoln Military Governor of Arkansas. in 1868 he was nomi- 
nated by the Democracy of his State for Governor, and was 


HON, JOHN S. PHELPS, GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI, 


defeated. He was again nominated for the position in 1876 and 
was elected by a majority of ten thousand votes larger than that 
received by any man ever chosen to the office. In the discharge of 
his duties as the Executive of Missouri he was called to the city of 
St. Louis to suppress the recent riot. For days the mob held control 
of that great city of half a million population. His very presence 
infused spirit and animation into the minds and hearts of the law- 
abiding portion of the community. He issued the following pro- 
clamation, a model of brevity and vigor. He said: ‘‘ I do assure 
the people of Missouri, and especially of this city, that I am here for 
the purpose of seeing that the laws are faithfully executed and en- 
forced, and that the rights of all shall be respected; that order 
shall be maintained ; that all assemblages of evil men shall be dis- 
persed, and that quiet and tranquillity in future shall be preserved ; 
and with the aid of the good people of this State, I do solemnly 
declare these pledges shall be redeemed, so far as in me lies as their 
chief Executive, not only for the peace and welfare of this city, but 
for every part of thiscommonwealth.” Within forty-eight hours after 
issuing this proclamation every vestige of lawlessness had disap- 
peared from the State without the shedding of one single drop of 
blood. He sent word to Governor Cullum, of Illinois, that he could 
have the services of Missouri troops to put down the rioters in East 
St. Louis, if he needed them. The Governor of Illinois declined the 
offer, and quickly ordering Illinois troops to the scene of the disturb- 
ance, suppressed the mob, and the traffic ot that part of the great 
West was re-established. 





SHARPIE YACHT ‘*BERTHA.” 


7s style of boat to which the yacht Bertha belongs is almost 
entirely unknown outside of Fair Haven, Conn. It is adopted 
by oystermen, who use the boats in the Spring and Fall seasons ; 
and in the Summer, by an easy method of rigging, they convert their 


CONNECTICUT.THE SHARPIE YACHT ‘‘ BEXTHA,’’ WINNER OF THE REGATTA IN NEW HAVEN HARBOB, AUGUST 2D. 





WISCONSIN.—ARTESIAN WELL AT THE CORNER OF BLUFF AND 
WISCONSIN STREETS, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN.—FROM A PHOTO- 
GRAPH BY H. R. FARR, 


boats into pleasure and racing craft. On the 28th of July last one 
of this class beat, by nearly an hour, the entire fleet at the race 
at City Island, making the nineteenth victory over all classes in 
three years. At the Grove House Regatta, in New Haven Har- 
bor, August 2d, this yacht was beaten by the Bertha, the owner 
of which claims that she is now the fastest sailing craft of her 
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dimensions in the world. She is thirty-five feet long, eight feet 
across deck, and six and a half feet in breadth of bottom. Our 
engraving represents her in full racing suit, excepting a forty- 

ard staysail used in light weather. She is owned by Lester 
Bowe, Esq., of Fair Haven. 





HON. R. M. BISHOP, 
DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF OHIO, 


IC HARD M. BISHOP, who was nominated, July 25th, by the 
R State Democratic Convention for Governor of Ohio, was 
born in Fleming County, Kentucky, November 4th, 1812. At 
the age of fifteen he united with the regular Baptist Church, 
but five years later, owing to his father’s taking considerable 
interest in the assaults ot Alexander Campbell upon the religious 
sorruptions of the day, the family was excluded from that 
Church. In 1847 Mr. Bishop removed to Mt. Sterling, Ky., but 
business proving less encouraging than he had anticipated, he 
opened, during the following year, a large grocery store in Cincin- 
oati, where he still remains. 

In April, 1857, he was elected Alderman from the Second Ward, 
nd on the organization of the new Board was chosen its pre- 
siding officer. In 1859 he was elevated to the Mayoralty upon 
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MISSOURI.—COLONEL DAVID ARMSTRONG, POLICE COMMISSIONER 
OF THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS.—SEE PAGE 423. 


the Citizens’ ticket, and had the honor of welcoming the Legislatures 
and Governors of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana, in 1860, 
as well as the Prince of Wales and suite. During his administration 
as Mayor he was very rigid in enforcing the Sunday ordinance 
which required the closing of all liquor establishments and coflee- 
houses, aud suppressed all the systems of Sabbath desecration. 
Since the expiration of his term of office as Mayor, Mr. Bishop has 
had but little to do with politics, He has been President of the 
Board of Curators of the University of Kentucky; one of the trustees 
of the McMicken Fund, a half million of dollars, which was left to 
the cret Cincinnati by the late Charles McMicken to erect a univer- 
sity to his memory ; and a trustee of the Southern Railroad enterprise. 





ARTESIAN WELL AT PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIS. 


RAIRIE DU CHIEN, one of the oldest and prettiest towns in the 
West, is situated on a beautiful rolling prairie, five miles long and 
one and a half wide, that lies on the east bank of the Mississippi 
River, about three miles above the mouth of the Wisconsin. The 
town and its suburbs possess objects of much interest to the ordinary 
tourist, the sportsman, the geologist and the archeologist. Among 
the wonders of this locality are the artesian wells, of which two have 
been sunk in the outskirts for the purpose of supplying power to an 
enormous mill. The third was sunk at the corner of Bluff and Wis- 
consin Streets, work being begun in November, 1875, and completed 


| 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—MONUMENT ERECTED TO MR. AND MRS. P. B. BLISS, FROM 


SABBATH-SCHOOL CONTRIBUTIONS, AT ROME, JULY 2D.—SEE PAGE 423. 
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in February, 1876. It has a depth of 960 feet, 147 
being through sand to solid rock two feet thick, 107 
through solt slate, 272 through soft white sand- 
rock, when the first flow of water was obtained, 
and the remainder through sand-rock, interspersed 
with strata of slate and limestone. The bore of the 
pipe is 55% inches, and the flow of water is 870,000 
gallons per day, or about twenty barrels per 
minute, being the largest flow of artesian well- 
water in the world. The pipe through which the 
water flows projectsten feet above the sur/ace, and 
is fitted with a movable cap which arrests its up- 
ward progress, and forces it outward in all direc- 
tions so that it falls in an nnbroken circular sheet 
into a basin thirty feet in diameter. The well has 
been surrounded by an attractive park, planted 
liberally with evergreens, shade trees and shrub- 
bery, and furnished with numerous walks and com- 
fortable seats. 


The Treasures of Islam. 

Mr. Devapiaine, the Chargé-d’ Affaires of the 
United States at Vienna, furnishes the following in- 
formation concerning one of the war resources of 
Turkey—the so-called ‘' Treasure of Islam: “ The 
Sheik-ul-Islam has recently sent a delegation of 
doctors of the law to the Sherif of Mecca, a direct 
descendant of the Prophet, for the purpose of 
demanding funds to be applied in defense of the 
Islam faith. It is customary on these solemn occa- 
sions for the Sherif to assemble the College of the 
Elders charged with the guard of the Prophet’s 
tomb, which will decide upon the appropriate sum 
to be furnished to the Sultan from the treasure of 
Islam, in order to aid him in the war against 
Russia. This treasure is formed from those annual 
efle:ings of the nog which are accumulated in 
the Hasbah of Mecca. These sepulchres, which 
serve as offertory-chests, are placed within the 
court of the mosque. Each pilgrim daily casts into 
one of these @ coin as an offering, which constitutes 
the alms prescribed = the Koran as one of the 
essential elements of the merit of the pilgrimage 
which every Mussulman should make at least once 
in his lifetime to the tomb of the Prophet. Accord- 
ingly, every year about one hundred thousand pil- 
grims come to Mecca, who sojourn there a month. 
Consequently, a sum of at least 300,000,000 francs 
is annually received in these offertory-chests. Every 
pilgrim deposits, in fact, an offering varying in 
amount according to his means, but which, on the 
average, may be estimated as equivalent to five 
francs at least for every day, considering that there 
are rich Mussulmans whose offerings attain even 
the amount of 100,000 francs during their pilgrim- 
age. The result is that the Sherif of Mecca re- 
ceives on the average the value of 15,000.000 francs 
in annual offerings, One of the offertory-chests 
was opened during the period of the Russo-Turkish 
war in 1828, Several large sums were withdrawn, 
but it was afterwards again closed. A second chest 
was again opened in 1854, during the Crimean war, 
but the third has not been opened since 1415, a 
period of 462 years. Inasmuch as the annual con- 
course of pilgrims has rarely fallen below 100,000, 
it is conjectured that, with the most liberal allow- 
ances, the accumulation of money in the last-named 
oflertory-chest cannot be less than 250,000,000 
francs, and it is fully believed that the total amount 
of the treasure of Islam will exceed 600,000,000 
francs, and even attain a much higher sum.” 








Prehistoric Wonders in North Carolina. 


Mr. Jonn S. Barpen, formerly of Sampson 
Jounty, N.C., but at present a resident of Effing- 
ham, 8. C., writes as follows: ‘‘ There is, perhaps, 
no other State in the Union so full of prehistoric 
wonders ,as* North Carolina. The late discovery, 
by Mr. Black, of bones which, according to the 
hypothesis of the savans, belong to a prehistoric 
race, lead me to recall to public notice a dis- 
covery made on the plantation of Mr. James King, 
in Sampson County, about the year 1857 (the 
writer being at the’time a student at the Warsaw 
Academy, Duplin County). In draining a swamp, 
portions of a vessel, a close resemblance to the 
modern small sailing-vessel, were exposed to view. 
The figurehead, an eagle, and several deck- 
planks were unearthed. The swamp abounded in 
fossils, but thewreck was not petrified. The planks 
all crumbled as soon as they became dry. From 
the fact of the vessel not being unearthed entirely, 
we can have only a vague idea ot its size; but it 
is sufficient to say it exceeded in size the ancient 
ships of Carthage and Rome. Still another dis- 
covery, made on the farm of Noah Strickland, in 
Columbus County—a plow, somewhat similar to, 
though different in form, from those pictured on 
Egyptian monu:nents. The vessel was about four 
feet under the level of the swamp, and must have 
been carried far inland by some volcanic commo- 
tion in the ocean’s bed. The two wonders under 
consideration must have some connection with the 
almost fabulous, yet hypothetical, island Atlantis, 
as both are in many respects dissimilar from any- 
thing of the kind we have account of in ancient 
history. 


FUN. 


PEOPLE learn wisdom by experience. A man 
never wakes up his second baby to see it laugh. 


WHEN Greek meet Greek, then comes the tug of 
war, we think; but when Englishman meet English- 
man it’s ‘* What’ll you have to drink ?”” 


OLE BULL'S six-year-old daughter is being edu- 
cated as a violinist. The ole man must be getting 
ready to hang up the fiddle and the beaux, then. 


A YOUNG lady had coquetted until the victim was 
completely exhausted. He rose to go away. She 
whispered, as she accompanied him to the door, 
“I shall be at home next Sunday evening.” ‘So 
shall I,” he replied. 


THERE was some philosophy in the henpecked 
husband who, being asked why he had placed him- 
self so completely under the government of his 
wife, answered, ‘‘To avoid the worse slavery of 
being under my own.” 


It is estimated that there are two thousand four 
hundred disorders to which the human frame is 
Hable. When a man is laid up with the rheuma- 
tism he is apt to think that the entire number has 
struck him in concert. 


AN ingenious girl who has never a “‘feller”’ in the 
world, the other girls in the neighborhood 
to madness lighting up the parlor brilliantly, 
and then setting up her father’s hat where the 
shadow will be boldly marked against the curtain. 


DIALOGUE between the Sultan and an old officer, 
privileged by his age and long service: ‘Sire, I 
am exhausted 
acts of me.” ‘* Very well; Iam going to give you 
a place in which you will have to do—pay- 
master-general.” 


by the labors which my position ex-. 


AT a duel the parties discharged their pistols 
without effect, whereupon one of the seconds inter- 
fered, and proposed that the combatants should 
shake hands. To this the other second objected as 
unnecessary; ‘ For,” said he, “their hands have 
been shaking this half hour.” 


AUNT EMILY: “‘ Why, Nellie, don’t you know it is 
unkind to catch hold of your sister and pull her 
hair?’ Neilie(who doesn’t see it): ‘‘ Well, auntie, 
Isaw you holding Cousin Frank round the neck 
guite tightly yesterday when mamma was out, 
and pulling his hair, and he didn’t say any- 
thing |’ 


THERE was quite a company of fashionable guests 
sitting round the table after dinner, who happened 
to disagree as to the date of a certain event of 
which they had been talking, when the host’s 
eight-year-old-’un attempted to expedite the solu- 
tion of the problem by suddenly asking: “ Why, 
mamma, what day was it you washed me ?” 


MUCH amusement was caused at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on the afternoon of July 22d by the conduct of a 
corporal of the United States Regulars. He was on 
guard at the railroad -track near the hotel, his orders 
being to let nobody pass. He was so fullof discipline 
that he refused to recognize Vice President Keyser, 
Master of Transportation Sharp, Colonel Delaplaine, 
of the Governor’s Staff, and other officials, as being 
entitled to any more privileges than the strikers. 
The peremptory and positive manner in which he 
ordered each and every one to ‘stand aside” indi- 
cated that it must be promptly obeyed. The 4:30 
P.M. mail train for Baltimore came in, and the cor- 
poral refused to allow any of the train hands or pas- 
sengers to move. Expostulation or explanation was 
to no avail, the corporal merely saying that he knew 
nobody but the officer of the guard. The conse- 
quence was that the United States mail was being 
delayed and the railroad officials were considerably 
hampered in the performance of extremely urgent 
duties. The matter was assuming a rather serious 
aspect, when the officer of the guard was at last 
found and the corporal given proper instructions, 


LEAVEN. 


‘*A LITTLE leaven leavens the whole lump”? is 
literally true, when you use the old reliable Royal 
Baking Powder; it is the strongest and purest 
powder in the world, and excels anything for 
making biscuits, cakes, all kinds of muffins, etc. 


** THE SURE WITNESS,” 


“Tae nineteenth century is the age of novels,’ 
remarks a literary historian—he might have added 
with equal truth, ‘‘and novelimpositions.” Studied 
politeness has been passed off on us as native re- 
finement, the forms of devotion for its essence, and 
speculation for science, until we look askance at 
every new person or thing, and to an assertion of 
merit, invariably exclaim, ‘ Prove it!’ In brief, 
Satan has made himself so omnipresent, that we 
look for his cloven foot everywhere—even in a 
bottle of medicine. Imagine a lady, having a 
complexion so sallow that you wonld deny her 
claims to the Caucasian type if her features did 
not conform to it, purchasing her first bottle of 
the Golden Medical Discovery. The one dollar is 

aid in the very identical manner in which Mr. 

rng might be expected to purchase a lottery 
ticket after his experience with “No. 104,163," 
with this difference, his doubt would be the result 
of personal experience, while hers wou'd be founded 
on what a certain practitioner (who has been a 
whole year trying to correct her refractory liver) 
has said concerning it. At home she examines 
the bottle half suspiciously, tastes of its contents 
carefully, takes the prescribed dose most carefully, 
and then proceeds to watch the result with as much 
anxiety as a practitioner would count the pulse- 
beats of a dying man. She takes another dose 
and another, and shows the bottle to her friends, 
telling them she ‘ feels better.” Her skin loses 
its bilious tint, her eyes regain their lustre, her 
accustomed energy returns, and the fact that she 
pereneees another bottle is a sure witness that she 

as found the Golden Medical Discovery to be a 
reliable remedy for the disease indicated. The 
lady wisely resolves that in future her estimate of 
any medicine will be based upon a personal know- 
ledge of iis effects, and not upon what some prac- 
titioner (who always makes es bills rhyme with 

ills) may say of it. Dr. Pierce is in receipt of 
etters from hundreds of the largest wholesale and 
retail druggists in the United States stating that 
at the present time there is a greater demand for 
the Golden Medical Discovery and Purgative Pel- 
lets than ever before. In affections of the liver 
and blood they are unsurpassed. 


Hosretrer’s Stomacn Birrers.—The debilitated 
and desponding valetudinarian, who feels as if he 
were but half alive; who shuns company, and has 
no relish for either business or ra. is meta- 
morphosed by a brief course of this most potent 
vegetable invigorant into quite a different being. 


Harry Tipines for nervous sufferers, and those 
who have been dosed, drugged. and quacked. Pul- 
vermacher’s Electric Belts effectually cure pre- 
mature debility, weakness and decay. Book and 
Jourtial, with information worth thousands, mailed 
free. Address, PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





INTERESTING TO LADIES—SUMMER 
FASHIONS. 


For recent and standard fashions see our Sum: 
mer Supplement of Lapy’s Journat Paper Par- 
TERNS. Among its illustrations will be found the 
favorite Breton and Princesse costumes, Polonaises, 
Habit Basques, Street Wraps and Mantles in great 
variety. Equal care and attention has provi:!ed 
none the less liberally for the demands of Misses’ 
and Children’s Garments. The above Supplement, 
with a Catalogue, will be sent, post free, on receipt 
of address and a three-cent postage stamp. Address, 
FRANK Lesitz’s Lapy’s JouRNAL Patrern Depart- 
MENT, No. 298 Broadway, New York. 








Try L’Amerique Cigarettes.— Mixture of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Bost yet for Summer smoking. 


Barnett’s Cologne received the highest award at 
the Centennial Exhibition. It is filled in elegant bottles, 
and is for sale by all first-class Grocers and Druggists. 


Shoes—Good Wearing, Easy Fitting— 
with style and low price combined. Eugene Ferris & 
Son, 81 Nassau Street. 


Boce your Bird in health and song by using 
Sincer Patent GRavEL Paver, For sale by all druggists 
and bird-dealers. " Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


Im the general distribution of medals, if it had been 
possible for the ‘{International Jury of Award” to have 
— & medal t6 the best hotel in Philadelphia, this 

onor would have been received by the Colonnade, “for 





all the requisites of a model establishment in every re- 
speck.” - | 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Antuony & Co, 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Fram 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-I.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 











ADVERTISING RATES 


For any of Frank Leslie’s Publications which 
contain Advertisements furnished upon application. 


Address, MANAGER, 
Frank Lesuie’s Pusuisninc House, 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 














PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St., 
New York. P. 0. Box 1029. 


Royal Havana Lottery, 


Drawings Every 15 Days. 
25,000 TICKETS, 787 PRIZES OF THE VALUE 
OF $75 


,000. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
11 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 


No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Street. 
Kindergarten attached to each School Omnibus from 


12 East 47th Street. 
AND ENTERPRISE! 


RINTING| 
PRESSES. | Mand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue'for § Self-Inkers, @6 to #850, 
two stamps, J. COOK & CO., Mir's, West Meriden, Ct. 





Address, 








THE VICcCTOxX 





Heer. Solid Silwer Thimble 50 cts., or 
eavy Gold filled, warranted twenty years, $1.50. 


Agents send stamp for Catalogue, Van & Co., Chicago, 





ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address, ELLIS MANUFACTURING. Co., Waltham, Mass. 


LEADING 
Mercantile Houses of New York. 


Printing Inks and Materials. 


Gi EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
W YORK. Printing Inks) This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink. 








AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 @entre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 


HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 

and all House Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 

Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List free. 


__Eraveler’s Guide. __ 


COLONNADE HOTEL, 


Chestnut and 15th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Terms, $3.50 per Day. 


First-class in every respect. During the Summer the 
Hotel has been redecorated and frescoed. The table and 
service are unsurpassed by any hotel in Philadelphia. 
Rooms en suite for families a specialty. 











LBANY BOAT, PEOPLE'S LINE. 
The elegant steamers DREW and ST. JOHN leave 
Pier No. 41, North River, EVERY WEEK DAY at 6p. ™., 
connecting at Albany with express trains for 


> 
LAKE GEORG 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
THE ADIRONDACK AND WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
and all favorite Summer Resorts North and West. 
FARE ONLY $1.50. 
Messina’s celebrated String Bands accompany each 
steamer. S. E. MAYO, General Passenger Agent. 


PATENTS SECURED. 


Have always customers for valuable Patents. Call at 











24 Barclay Street, in Patent Te aw GERNER 





THE GREAT AMERICAN STRAWBERRY! 


CENTENNIAL PREMIUM, EIGHT BERRIES WEIGHING ONE POUND. Description and price by mail, and Cata- 
jogue of PLANTS, SEEDS and BULBS for Fall Planting sent on receipt of letter-stamp by 


BELLEVUE NURSERY CoO., Paterson, New Jersey. 





Frank 
POPULAR 


FOR SEP 


An American Sovereign Abroad. 

Breach of Confidence. 

An Afternoon at a Pekin Theatre. 

The Cave of Death. 

The Pleasures of Pig-sticking. By A. Locher, 

A Duel with Rawhides in Kordofan. 

Irish Humor. 

Nobody s Lover. 

The Mystery of the Pyramids, By Richard A. Proctor. 
Jonathan Ruggles; a Tale of the Revolution. 

The Poor Man’s Grave (Poem). By Eliza Cook. 
Alexander Pope’s Chair. 

The Cascarottes. 

Swallowing a Writ. 

The Black Shadow. By Annie Thomas, 

The Stocking Mender. 

My First Deer Hunt. 

Henry IV. and La Belle Gabrielle. 
Baker. 

A Fire Heroine. By Juan Lewis. 

A Storm in the Bernese Oberland, 
The Old Stone House. 

Charles Phillips’s Portrait of Curran. 
Punctilious Economy. 

A Hard Hit at Pope. 

A Day in Cordova. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s Generosity. 


By Henry Barton 





The Dreamland of Love, 
The Happy Lot (Poem). By Ebenezer Elliott. 


An American Sovereign Abroad: General Grant at Guild- 
hall; The Welcome of the Lord Mayor; Conferring 
the Freedom of the City of London, General Grant 
signing the Recerd; The Kitchen in the Mansion 
House, Preparing tor the Banquet; The Lord Mavor’s 
Banquet to General Grant, Drinking the Health of 
Queen Victoria, 

Windsor Castle, England. 

Interior of a Chinese Theatre during a Performance. 

The Pleasures of Pig-sticking on the Banks of the Tigris. 

The Cave of Death, 

A.Duel with Rawhides in Kordofan. 

Nobody’s Lover: ‘Tim leaped from the boat and swam 
like a fish.” 

The Poor Man’s Grave. 

The Mystery of the Pyramids: Pyramids of Cheops and 
Chephren; Inside the Great Pyramid; Ascending the 
Great Pyramid. 

Jonathan Ruggles: The Searcher of the Slain; The Spy. 

Alexander Pope’s Chair. 

The Cascarottes Carrying Sardines. 

The Black Shadow: *‘ The woman had come forward and 
cast berself at Herbert’s feet”; ‘I found myself 
knocking at the door of the pretty rustic porch.” 

The Stocking Mender. 

My First Deer Hunt. 

The Venus de Medici. 

Henry the Fourth and La Belle Gabrielle; Henry IV. 
and his Ministers; The Chateau de Montceaux. 

A Fire Heroine: ‘I saw my young friend dash out from 

« the blazing doorway.”’ 

A Storm in the Bernese Oberland. 

The Old Stone House—two illustrations. 

The Dreamland of Love: ‘The girl took her grand- 
mother’s hand and touched it with her lips”; 
‘Johnny Plays the Hero.” 

“ Beg, Sir.” 





That Right Foot—two illustrations. 


Leslie’s 


MONTHLY 


TEMBER, 


Excellent, Attractive and Cheap, is now ready with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATORE, 


That Right Foot, 
The Man I Took a Dislike To, 
By the Sea (Poem). 
Tyrolese Wild Hay Gatherers, 
A Sagacious Horse. 
ndy. 
Eunice Dart. 
Gretchen’s Toilet. 
Ireland’s Shakespeare Forgeries. 
A Moslem School-reom. By Thomas W. Knox. 
“Men are but Children of a Larger Growth.”? By Leigh 
unt, 
Sinbad, the Sailor. By Barry Gray. 
John Anderson, My Jo. By Robert Burns, 
The Bobolink. 
How Frank Dennison was Cured of his ‘* Turns.” 
The Australian Diceum. 
The Drachenfels, 
Fortunée; a Fairy Story. 
The Royal Power of Cure. 
Southern Scenes: Shipping Rice from a Plantation on 
the Savannah River. 
The Bridal Wine Cup. 
Quaker Justice. 
ear i Porcelain. By Professor Charles A. Joy, 


Recent Progress in Science. 
Entertaining Column. 


. ENGRAVINGS. 


A Day in Cordova: The Chapel of the Zancarron., in the 
Cathedral; Interior of the Mcsque of Cordova; A 
Cattle-drover of Cordova; Moorish Knocker on Door 
of Mosque; The Pass of Despefiaperro:, in the Sie:ra 
Morena, between Cordova and Cardenas; Exterior 
View of the Mosque of Cordova; Market-place, Cor- 
dova; Scene at Valdepefias, near Cordova; Casa de 
los Expositos, Foundling Hospital, Cordova. 

The Happy Lot. 

By the Sea. 

Th: Man I Took a Dislike To. 

Alpine Women in the Hay Harvest. 

A Sagacious Horse. 

Sandy: ‘‘ You can never be anything to be again.” 

What is to become of Europe (Comic). 

Eunice Dart. 

Gretchen’s Toilet. 

A Moslem School-room: Flozging in a Turkish School: 
An Egyptian Schoolboy; A Mohammedan School. 

John Anderson, My Joe. 

Sinbad the Sailor. 

The Bobolink. 

How Frank Dennison was cured of his ‘‘ Turns.” 

Fortunée, 

The Drachenfels. 

The Australian Diceum. 

The Royal Power of Cure: Queen Anne Touching Dr. 
Johnson, when a Boy, for the King’s Evil. 

Southern Scenes: Shipping Rice from a Plantation on 
the Savannah River. 

Pottery and Porcelain: Porcelain Tower, China; Ancient 
Chinese Porcelain; Specimen of Enameled Majolica 
Ware, by Lucca Della Robbia; Bernard Pulissy; 
Girl Throwing Lump Clay to Drive out the Air; 
Pottery Processes: Glazing; Muking Molds; Clean- 
ing out Sand; Board Boy. 

The Bridal Wine Cup. 





at once a circulation seldom attained in years. 





Frank Leslie, 587 Pearl 


This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 


The ** POPULAR MONTHLY” can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages Quarto, 100 Illustrations. Price only 20 Cents. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTAGE FREE. 


Street, New York City. 
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300 YEARS’ REPUTATION 
BOYER’S 


CARMELITE 


MELISSA CORDIAL. 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes.) 





Relieves Apoplexy, Paralysis, Dyspepsia. 





Colic, Headache, Indigestion, Faintness, 





Chills and Fever, Etc. 





General Depot at BOYER’S, 59 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


RUSSIAN-TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They contain the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
aud reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect; the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
uttending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A.M 
to 12 M. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol P. M. 














Extraordinar 


Drawing, 
August 27th, 1877. 


Capital Prize - - - $500,000. 
Only 18,000 Tickets, $1,350,000 Cash. 
One Prize to every 7 Tickets. 
2,346 Prizes, amounting to $1,350,000. 







WPI Hak 6 6546046 506 Ueda cevccvedoceceos $500,000 
2 Prizes Of $100,000. ... .ccccccccccccccccccere 200.000 
D REND Ohiicc+s<8 COvccces ccccceyeccccs « 50,000 
DP i vn bnh ahh 06.9045466 500006 00sebenes 25.000 
DS Pee GE BLO. Wee OUER. ceeds cscs vcccocccoces 20,000 
8 Prizes of $5,000 each... éaderwseshen seeans 40,000 
158 Prizes of $1,000 each... cae 138,000 
594 Prizes of $50) each..........6- 197,000 





Full Particulars Sent Free. Prizes Cashed. 

The drawings of the Havana Lottery are never postponed 

Say~ Send your orders early—tickets will be at a pre 

mium in Havana, days before date of drawing. Address 
all orders to 


J.DUFF & CO., Bankers, 


42 Nassau Street, New York. 


EXTRAORDINARY, 
WONDERFUL 
AND VALUABLE 
MEDICAL WORK, 





With engravings; price, $1. 
Contains, also, fifty original 
prescriptions for prevailing 
diseases, each worth ten 
times the price of the book. 
Gold Medal has been award- 
ed the author. Descriptive 
circulars sent tree. Address, 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, No, 4 
Bulfinch Street, Boston. 
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q. ! Millions in it!! Everybody, wants 

OMBINATION POCKET RULE And FOLDING 
polished wood, with brass 





UST OU 
it!!! Tnr 
YARD Stick. Made of 

ig tips and metal joints; will measure from one-six- 
teenth of aninch to one yard. W 





When open is 36 inches 
long, when closed can be carried in the vest pocket. Use- 
ful, ornamental, cheap, and a novelty that sells at sight. 
Agents wanted. Sample mailed post paid for 15 cents ; 





2 for 25 cents ; $1 per dozen. Postage stamps taken. 

Address, EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY COMPANY, 
Box 4614, 39 Ann Street, New York. 
a. 


A Special Offer 


TO THE READERS 


OF THIS PAPER. 


A Genuine Swiss Magnetic Time- 
Keeper, a perfect Gem tor everybody desir- 
ing a reliable Time-Piece, and also a superior 
Compass, usual watch size, steel works, glass 
crystal, all in a superb Oroide Hunting-casé, 
warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
running order for two years, Jerfection guar- 
anteed. 

Cur out THIS CouPoN AND Malt IT. 


COUPON. 


On receipt of this Coupon and 50 cents t 
pay for packing, voxing and mailing charges, 
we. promise to send each patron of this paper 
| Genuine Swiss MaGyetic Timg- Keeper. 





Address, Magnetic Watch Co., 


ASHLAND, Mass. 








This is your ONLY OPPORTUNITY to obtain 
this beautiful premium, ‘so order AT ONCE 





Universally admitted to be one of 


New York Aquarium and its Contemporaries. By the 
Rey. Nicholas Bjerring. 

Poem: Abraham’s Guest, 
Johnston. 

The Moon.—Interesting Facts about the Chinese, 

Bible Terms. —Charity.—Good-by. 

Geoffrey Knuwles’s Restitution. 

The Twins. —‘‘ Danger Ahead!” 

Poem: The Lord’s Prayer.—Life in the Wigwam; or, 
the Indian Socrates. By the Rev. John 8S. C. Ab 
bott. 

The Tower of London, 

A Scotch Hymn.—The Pyramids and the Pole Star. 

The Carven Name. 

Poem: Light.—Little Sally Peters. 

Waylaid on the Edge of the Jungle. 

A Night of Peril. 

Remarkable Instinct of a Dog —Poem:—Forgive, 0 God! 
By William N. Gray. —Babylonian Antiquities. 

Indian Schools.—Poem: On the River 

Stories from the Talmud and other Jewish Sources. 

What it Costs to Write Well.—An Old English Funeral, 

War Galleys of the Fifteenth Century. 

Adventure with an Elephant. 

Genius in Jail. By Frederick Saunders. 

Poem: September, 

The Hermitage, , 

Poem: Revealed.—Dlue Glass. 

Spared by the Tide. 

Alypius of Tagaste. By Mrs. Webb. 

Danger of Sleeping in the Moonlight. 

The Legend of Petronilla.—Equal to the Occasion. —The 

Pine-Apple. 

The Whispered Secret 

Paul. By the Editor. 

A Kalmuck Choir. 

The Home Pulpit: 

Editor. 

Poem: Gold.—Imperial Courtship. —Building the Nest. 

The Gauls in Rome. 

Extraordinary Intelligence of a Horse, 

The Prayer Meeting. 

Rey. John S. C. Abbott, D.D. 

The Mazarine Bible, 


By Colonel William Preston 


Are Christians Narrow? By the 


Abraham. 

The Seal. 

The Box-fish. 

Section Tanks, New York Aquarium. 

Interior View, New York Aquarium. 

Side View of Eyeless Fish, Mammoth Cave, Ky. 
Back View of Eyeless Fish, Mammoth Cave, Ky. 
Sea-Horse. 

Various Specimens of Fish. 

Sea-shells. 

Group of Anemones. 

Sea-Butterflies, 

The Narwhal. 

Viviparous Fish. 

The Eagle Ray. 

Red Fire-Fish. 

Horseshoe Crab in Trouble. 

The Decorator. 

The Star Fish. 

The Blind Proteus. 

Good-by. 

Geoffrey Knowles’s Restitution. 

The Twins. 

Danger Ahead. 

Principal Features of the Tower of London. 
Jewel Room, Tower of London. 

The Carven Name. 

Knock, and it shall be Opened unto you. 
Waylaid on the Edge of the Jungle. 

The Squall surcharged with’Clouds of Spray, etc 
On the River. 

Reading the Books of the Law. 

Night on the Banks of the Nile. 

The Sphinx as it appears to day. 

War Galleys of the Fifteenth Century. 

Old English Funeral Three Hundred Years ago. 
When, with a dui! Sensation of Pain, ete. 








September. 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


(CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., LL.D., Editor, | 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Splendidliy Trliustrated, 


the Cheapest, Most Attractive an‘ 


Entertaining Publications of the day, is ready for 
delivery with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE 


The Invalid’s Portion. 

Litule Charlie Rivers.—South Front of Santa Maria de 
Belem. 

Poem: Reproof. By Josephine Pollard.—Two 
Trees. 

A Christian Heroine. 

The Chair of St. Peter.—Preaching in Song. 

Trifling with Sacred things. —A Novel Letter-Carrier. 

After the Night, Morning.—Poem: Clouds.—Elizabeth 
Christine, Wife of Frederick the Great. 

Escape of a French Missionary. 

The Mountain City of Towah.—Hippopotamus with its 
Young. 

His Own Accuser. 

Dr. Addison Alexander’s Monosyllabic Poem.—Remark- 
able Escapes of Eminent Men.—Admiration of 
Criminals. 

Wit and Wisdom of Children 

Gustave Doré. 

Rival Vessels Afloat.—The Largest Book in the World. 

Midnight and Noon.—Triumphant.—Flutes, their Ancient 
and Modern Construction.—A Dying Brother. 

Poem: Fisherman’s Song.—Self - Education.— A Cow 
Teaching Theology. 

God is Love. 

Poem: The Dreamer. 

The Christians in Turkey. 

The Cynosure, —Croquet. 

Mrs. Catherine B, Atterbury.—The Ruined Keep. 

Population of the World, Annually. 

A Time to Laugh. 

At Home and Abroad. Cathedral of the Incarnation 

Opening of the Pan-Presbyterian Council. 

Missions. < 

Y. M. C. A. 

Sunday Schools.—Unto Him. 

Editor’s Portfolio. 

Editor’s Note-bovuk.—Editor's Letter-book. 

Standing Answers to Correspondents.—Editor’s Library 
Table. 

Odds and Ends. 

September. 

Music: Sound the Battle-Cry. 


Lime 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Hermitage. 

Spared by the Tide. 

The Arab Sheikh forcing the Boy, etc 
Ancient Egyptian Costumes. 

The Appeal of Orestus to Osiris. 
Ancient Egyptian Tables. 

Ancient Egyptian Chair. 

Petronilla, by Guercino. 

Equal to the Occasion. 

The Whispered Secret. 

A Kalmuck Choir. 

It is Finished! 

O Lord, how manifold are Thy Works! 
Building the Nest. 

Extraordinary Intelligence on the part of a Horse. 
The Gauls in Rome, 

Portrait: Rev. John S. C. Abbott. 
Give us this Day our Daily Bread. 
Invalid’s Portion. 

Portrait: Little Charlie Rivers 

South Front of Santa Maria. 

Follow Me, and I will make you Fishers of Men, 
A Christian Heroine. 

A Novel Letter-Carrier. 

After the Night, Morning. 

The Escape of a French Missionary 
The Mountain City of Towah. 
Hippopotamus crossing a River with its Young. 
His Own Accuser. 

Rival Vessels Afloat. 

Portrait: Gustave Doré. 

God is Love. 

The Dreamer. 

Croquet. 

The Ruined Keep. 

Nutting. 

Exterior of the Cathedral 

Interior of the Cathedral. 


This Magazine has, within the space of a few months, taken so firm a hold on the general public, that it may 
now be said to rank among the first publications of either the Old or the New World. 
tributors some of the ablest writers, lay and clerical, on either side of the Atlantic; and is so perfect in all its 
departments as to bid defiance to anything like successful rivalry. 


It numbers among its con- 


Each Number contains 128 finely-printed pages, teeming with stirring tales, instructive sketches, religious 
topics and essays, together with subjects of general interest, all of which are profusely illustrated, 


The “SUNDAY MAGAZINE” is published at the unusually low subscription price of 
$3 a Year, or 25 Cents a Copy, 
Ard will be forwarded at these rates free of postage to any address 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
587 Pearl Street, New York City. 





_ Agents Wanted. 
$10 to $25 


a day sure made by Agents sell- 
= ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
aud Chromo Cards, 125 samples, worth $5, sent post- 





to seil our RupseR Printinec STAMPS. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co. , Cleveland, 0. 








A WEER to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 
P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me, 














free, Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
cme FE DD) 
Hore amp Travsuxe 
THE PATENT TIDY FASTENER, ™:° 
ted. 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St. New York. 
New Golden Magic Water Pen writes 
W.H. CHIDESTER, 216 Fulton st., N, Y. 
829 Broadway, New Y ork City, 


paid for 85 cents. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
$350 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 best 
$552 $77 
i) 
to Merouanrs. NO 
$85 a month, Bos... 

velvet, all colors; a set free to every reader for 

$57.60 with water. No ink required, 35 
r WANTED. 

A G EN TS For part culars address,, 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, Ill., 


J H BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. (Established 1830, 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
to sell 
MEN WANTED NG from bouse to house, 
Quexw Crrr Gisss & Lamp Wongs, Cincinnati, ”“/9 
10c. postage. Agents wan 
AGENTS’ PROFIT per week. The 
cts. per doz. Send 10c. for sample and catalogue 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO.,, 
Or San Francisco, Cal, 





Frank Leslie to Book Agents. 
The People will not be Deceived. 


Every family requires an authentic 


History of the Centennial Exhibition, 


and wants the one that was planned before the opening 
of the Fair, and required the labor of our large corps of 
Artists, Photographers, Engravers and Draught-men 
for ten months to execute the Illustrations, every one of 
which was made expressly for this work. This is the 
only history yet written, and in it are the only authentic 
illustrations giving a complete panorama of the Expo- 
sition irom its inception to its close—Pictures of Active 
Life within the Centennial Grounds—Art Exhibits sur- 
rounded by visitors, giving at once a correct idea of 
dimensions by comparison — State Days and other attend- 
ant pageantry—Character Sketches true to life—in fact 
such a vivid portraiture as gives the reader a perfect 
knowledge of all branches of the Exhibition. 

Every one on seeing specimen pages and prospectus of 


Frank Leslie’s 
HISTORICAL RECISTER 


OF THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Involuntarily expresses a desire to possess it—the secret 
ot the extraordinary success of our Agents, who univer- 
sally pronounce it the easiest book to sell they ever 
handled. 20, 30, and 5 subscribers a day ure reported 
from scores of Agents, The book contains 336 mam- 
moth pages, equal to 1,842 octavo pages, and would make 
three such books as are announced as Centennial Histo- 
ries, 8vo., 600 pp. Our 1,000 exquisite engravings cover 
a surface equal to 1,381 full octavo pages. In fact, our 
work is equal in size to three 8vo. books of 600 pp. with 
460 full-page illustrations in each, and printed on paper 
three times the weight and cost used in ordinary octavo 
books. 
Address, for price, terms and territory, 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, 


READ THE NEW STORY, 





Fipenity Jack: 
Or, 
The Middy’s Foe and the Middy’s Friend, 
Now being published in 
Frank Leslie’s 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. & 3c. stamp, 
6 Samples, 6c. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Conn, 


Bl 
2 








Mixed Cards. with name, 10 cts. Samples for 3 ct, 
stamp. J. MinKLER & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





FINE CARDS—Damask, Repp. etc., with name on 
all, 13c, F. C. Lyman, Clintonville, Conn. 





ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 











BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 
. CAXTON’S 

S ooieanna' tt only $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


EAUTIES OF THE STAGE AND THEATRICAL 
SKETCH-BOOK—Contains Twenty-nine Portraits of 
Celebrated Actresses ; also, Sketches of their Lives. 
The follpwing are some of the Portraits: MISS FANNY 
DAVENPORT, AGNES ETHEL, MARIE AIMEE, PAU- 
LINE MARKHAM, LYDIA THOMPSON, CHRISTINE 
NILLSON, ADELINA PATTI, Etc. The Portraita are 
printed in the finest style. The above Book will be sen: 
to any address, on receipt of 25c. n currency or postage- 

stamps. M. J. IVERS, 105 Fulton St., New York. 
RESCO sSTENCILS.—Elegant Designa, cheapest 
in the world. Send for price-list. Agents wanted. 

J. Z. GIFFORD, 136 East Twenty-eighth St., N. Y. 
etc,, can learn of a certain 


SUFFERERS o sieeesese 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE ORIENTAL SECRET SHOULD BE KNOWN to 

all who wish to gain unalloyed affection. Price $1. 
Secured by copyright. Beware of imitations. 


Address, 
JOHN FRANCIS AYRES, M. D., Boston, Mass. 


50 











from Nervovs PDxgsiury, 








Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, etc., with name on, 
13¢c. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 





95 FANCY CAS, all styles, with ae 10c., post- 


6 ‘Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
¥ Ag'’ts Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 





Extra Fine Mixed Cars, with name, 10 


paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassan, N. 
2 cts., post-paid. L. JONES & CU., Nas:au, N. Y. 





9 FRENCH SNOWFLAKE CARDS, with name, 10 
cents, J.K. HARDER, Malden Bridgo, N. Y. 


SUMMER FASHIONS. 





AND PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY 


Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal. 


Tue Latest Sty.es Just Recetvep rrom Paris, 


IN 





SACQUES, PROMENADE COSTUMES, CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 


Summer Styles. 








“WHAT NEW YORKERS ARE WEARING.” 


Algo, an intensely interesting Serial Story, entitled 


“THE SIN OF A LIFETIME.” 


Each Number contains more Fashion Matter than any ather paper published in this country, in addition to which 
there are Short Stories, Poems, Items of Interest, Gossip, Sparks of Mirth, 
and amusing cartoons upon the follies 
of the day. 


HUSBANDS, BUY IT FOR YOUR WIVES. 


For sale by all News Agents, 10 cents weekly ; or, send 10 cents to our address, and you will receive a copy by 
return mail 


Frank Leslie,,537 Pearl Strect, New Work. 
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SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The LARGEST and MOST ELEGANTLY-APPOINTED 
SUMMER HOTEL in the WORLD IS NOW OPEN 
for RECEPTION of GUESTS. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL. 
__Hot Springs, Ark. 


oe 4 c one Oren 

















S.H. STITT & CO. 
Proprietors. 


This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regalateda nd best sustained in 
the South. 


TEE ARLINGTON 
Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 

By a recent decision of the U. S Supreme Court, the 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court has taken charge of and rented the property to its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo- 
rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend- 
able vigor and efficiency. 
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Sillery Supérieur. Cremant d’Ay. 


MOET & CHANDON, 


Really Pure, Delicate and Superior. 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


ESTABLISHED, 1743. 


RENAULD, FRANCOIS & CO., Sole Agents for the United States. 


For sale by all respectable Wine Merchants and Grocers. 





HOME LIBRARY. 


No. 1—DovuBLe Number. 


“Brard Cash.” 


By CHARLES READE. Price only 20 cts. 





No 2—DovsLe NUMBER. 


‘the Moonstone.”’ 


By WILKIE COLLINS. Price only 20 cts. 


No. 3—SinGLE NUMBER. 


“A Vagabond Heroine.” 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS. Price only 10 cts. 





No, 4--DovuBLE NUMBER. 


“he Caxtons.”’ 


By LORD LYTTON. Price only 20 cts. 





Nc. 5—SINGLE NUMBER. 


“From Dreams to Waking.” 


By E. LYNN LINTON. Price only 10 cts. 





No. 6—SinGie NUMBER. 


‘*Miurphy’s Master.” 


By JAMES PAYN. Price only 10 cts. 


No. 7.—DovuBLE NUMBER. 


“he Hunchback of Notre 
+ | 


By VICTOR HUGO. Price only 20 cts. 


No. 8—DovuBLe NUMBER. 


“ Good-by, Sweetheart!” 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. Price only 20 cts. 





No. 9—SINGLE NUMBER. 


“Hannah.” 


By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Price 
only 10 cts. 





To be followed by other popular books, from the most 
popular authors, in single and double numbers, 
as the length of the story demands. 


PRICE 104 20CENTS. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, to any address. 
Frank Leslie, Publisher, 537 Pearl 8t., New York. 
ee New Grand, Square and Upright 

Pianos at wholesale. Great bargains. 
ORGANS Xx". new, 4 sets reeds, 12 stops, sub- 
bass, octave coupler, beautiful solo stop, 
etc. ; cost owner $350, only $55. New 9- 
stop organs $65, 12-stop $75. Rare op- 
Ditties. est offer ever given by ae manufacturer. 
lew Beatty instruments ready. Sent on 5 to 15 days’ test 
trial Money refunded and freight paid both ways if un- 


satisfactory. ents wanted. Liberal discounts to 
Teachers. Mini etc. Catalogue free. Address, 





7% octave, fine rosewood case (not used 
over six months), only $130; cost owner 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 














E. D. Bassford, Cooper Inst., N.Y. 
China, Glassware, Crockery, Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose 8c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods erred 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BAS 
FORD, Cooper Inst., New York. 
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1 Unless the bowels do 
) is impossible. 
y) & 
epee a 


» MS 


the most genial balsami 





Gossip in Europe and America ; Poetry; Short a 


[Aveusr 25, 1877. 


- APOLLINARIS | 


NATURAL 


MINERALWATER 


| HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 
| 


DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE. “A delightful beverage. 
| Great relief for sea-sickness. ” 

| DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, “Far superior 
| to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” 

| DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS. “Most grateful and 
| refreshing. ”’ 
| 
' 






DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘Absolutely pure 
and wholesome; superior to all for daily use; 
free trom all the objections urged against Croton 
and artificially aerated waters. ’’ 

PROF. WANKLYN, London, Eng. “ Impreg- 
nated only with its own gas.” 

DR. a Se PEASLEE. ‘Useful and very agree- 
able.”’ 

DR. AUSTIN FLINT, DR. F. N. OTIS. “‘Health- 
ful, and well suited for Dyspepsia, and cases of 
acute disease.’ 

DR. JAMES R. WOOD. “ Mildly antacid; agrees 
well with dyspeptics, and where there is a 
gouty diathesis.”” 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER, ‘By far the most 
agreeable, alone or mixed with wine, useful in 
Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder aud in Gout.” 

DR. J. MARION SIMS. “Not only a luxury, but 
a necessity.”’ 


FOR SALE BY WINE MERCHANTS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS AND MINERAL 
WATER DEALERS THROUGH! UT TE 
UNITED STATES. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
OCAL AGENTS in every township to take orders 
for NURSERY STOCK, Pay large. No risk. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, References required. Address, 


J. HAMMOND & CO., 


Geneva, N. Y. 











their duty with the regularity of clockwork, perfect health 


Therefore, when disordered, control them immediately with 


¢ Tarrant’s Eftervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


c and effective laxative and alterative known to the medical 








profession. Sold by all druggists. 
NOW READY, 
s 9 5 ® 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1877. 
All the new Spring Fashions just received from PARIS, LONDON and BERLIN ; Choice Literature ; Latest 


nd Continued Stories ; Handsome Illustrations, etc. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SECURE A COPY. 





A GRAND SUCCESS. 


Book Agents Take Notice. 
** SOME FOLKS,”’’ 
By the Author of “HELEN’S BABIES,” 


Canvassed by a few agents from advanced sheets of the 
first form, betore the body of the work was ready for 
| the press, sold 5,000 copies. One agent engages 2,500 
| copies of the next edition, another 500, and there is a 
lively prospect ahead. The few first in the field say this 
book sells on sight. It contains more matter than all 
| the author’s previous books combined, and is attractively 
| gotten up and beautifully illustrated. Over 500 large 
| octavo pages, bound in elegant style, and brimful of 
| good things, presented in the author’s happiest style, 


FPrice, $3. 





Liberal arrangements will be made with experienced 
Canvassing Agents. Address, 


DERBY BROTHERS, Publishers, 


P. O. Box 4488. 21 Park Row, New York, 


A BRIDE 


FROM THE 


SEA. 


A brilliant Summer Romance, by the Author of “ Rg- 
DEEMED BY Lovs,”’ etc., etc., commenced in No. 639 of 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. Order 
copies from your newsdealers. Every one should read it. 





PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 


SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK.-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


| TIN-PLATE, 


THIS is By sending 35 cts. ,with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 


NO future husband or wife, with name and 
date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
HUMBUG. P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. Y. 


LADY INTRODUCERS WANTED > 


for our Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladies’ and Children’s 
wear. Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Breast Pads, the 
La Perle Shields, Baby Diapers, Child’s Bibs, Curlers and 
Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, etc, Agents can real- 
ize very handsome profits by introducing our popular and 
fast-selling household necessities required in every family. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. La PERLE RvssER Co., 

90 Chambers St., N. Y. 





The Idle Hour, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
BRIM-FULL OF 


Sense and Nonsense, 
In PICTURES, PROSE and VERSE. 





Anew Weekly Illustrated Paper, of sixteen large quarto 
pages, devoted to light reading and exhilarating illustra- 
tions, calculated to do good by killing ennui and divert- 
ing the mind from dull care during many an 


Just the paper for rejuvenating every one, pleasing 
the children, and making children of those of older 
growth. 





A POPULAR PAPER AT A POPULAR PRICE, 
Six Cents per Number. 


For sale at all Newsdealers’, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents. Address, 


Frank Leslie, 





537 Pearl 8t., New York. 





Ducde Montebello Champagne, 


CAZADE, CROOKS & REYNAUD 


Sole Agents. 


25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 








Pommery “Sec” 






HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


Champagne, Journ Freres Claret Wines. 


65 Broap St, New Yors. 


alfa (ale 2] feljjel} fe 
TESSELATED WOOD 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 





Prints Cards, Envelopes, etc., equal to 
any Press, Larger sizes for large work. 
Do your own Printing and Advertising, 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young or old; or it can 
be made money-making business any- 
where. Send 8-cent stamp for large 
catalogue to CENTENNIA 


KELSEY & CO., Manufacturers, Meriden, Conn. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
$C.O0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
fitrated Circular CoLLINs_METAL WaTcH 
aut FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 


The Best and Brightest Summer Reading 
Elegantly Illustrated, 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


Is now issuing several charming Serials. 


5076 FIFTH AVENUE; 


OR, THE 
Romance of a Fashionable Boarding-House. 
By NUGENT ROBINSON, 


Author of “Tae Letrer or my Deap Wire,” and other 
brilliant stories. 


PALSE TO HIMSELF. 


By the Author of 























“or Love’s SAKE ONLY,” etc., etc. 


A BRIDE FROM THE SEA. 


By the Author of ‘* Wire m Name Oyty.”’ 


Short Stories by Amanpa M. DovGias, Mrs. M. A 
Denison, Mrs. J. G. Austr, ©. SHACKLEFORD, JUAN 
Lewis, Etta W. Prerce, ete. 


Travels, Adventures, Essays, Biography, Domestic 
Affairs, etc., etc. 





Issued every Monday, and for sale at all news depots, 
price 10 cents; $4 a year, postpaid. 


| Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York 
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RECEPTION OF GENERAL ARNOLDI BY THE CHRISTIAN RESIDENTS OF JANTRA, 
TURKEY.—THE WAR IN THE ORIENT—SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF THE RUSSIAN OPERATIONS 


ON THE DANUBE.—See Paces 432 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—NEW TRINITY CHURCH, ON THE CORNER OF CLARENDON STREET, OPPOSITE THE NEW ART MUSEUM, BOSTON. 


INCIDENTS IN THE RUSSO-TURKISH 
WAR. 
THE BOMBARDMENT OF RUSTCHUK 


Ww’s i by the Russians about the middle 

une, their intention being, in the esti- 
mation of the Turks, to reduce the city, and, by 
compelling it to capitulate, save a long and regu- 
lar siege. On Monday, 25th, the people fled to the 
neighboring villages, and shells began falling — 
the two hospitals and the infant asylum. Mr. 
Reade, the British Consul in the city, who is also 
acting as the representative of the United States 
Government, — that his consulates had evi- 
dently been made one of the objective points in the 
bombardment, and, as the firing continued, the 
various consuls consulted together for the purpose 
ot drawing up a formal protest against the action 
of the Russians in shelling their residences. Mr. 
Reade, finding that the firing upon his office was 
continued, endeavored to protect it by hoisting, in 
addition to his own, the American flag, but this 
seemed to have served no practical purpose, and 
within a few days the consulate of France, Italy, 
Greece, Germany and Belgium were vigorously 
shelled. 

The Konak, or Government House, which was 
then used as an hospital, was also attacked, and 
injured to an extent that rendered it nooeeet to 
~~ the patients to another building, off the line 
of fire. 


RUSTCHUK AND ITS FORTIFICATIONS. 


When Rastchuk, which has been vigorously bom- 
barded for several days, was besieged in 1810, its 
fortifications were so extensive as to require a 
garrison of 10,000 men. It had a single rampart 
and wet ditch without bastions, counterscarp, 

lacis or outworks. The Russians were unable to 

old it after — had captured it, and their com- 
mander, Kutusoff, was forced to evacuate it. From 
that day to this its fortifications have been con- 
prev | rebuilt and strengthened, and it is now de- 
fended by eight bastioned fronts on the land side, 
with a great ditch and counterscarps. The water 
side is protected by six irregular fronts and by the 
at bastion of Kala Alik* Tabia, which projects 
to the river. Since 1854 the works of the fortress 
have been extended so that they now overlook the 
Lom, which flows into the Danube i diatel 
above the town. The general form of the enceinte 
is described as being that of a right-angled triangle, 
the hypotheneuse, formed by six irregular bastioned 
fronts, being washed by the river. At the western 
angle of the triangle is the citadel, also a bastioned 
work. Advance works have been constructed on 
the further side of the Lom in the form of redoubts, 
bomb-proof magazines have been provided, and 
secure accommodation for the garrison has aiso 
been arranged both in the detached works and in 
the enceinte ; and the former are connected with 
one another and with the latter by subterranean 
telegraph-wires. The key of the fortress is the 
fort situated on the on point of the plateau, 
and known as the Fort Bair, since from 
it the town and the other detached works are 
comently commented. The Turks have been 
la! essantly on the earthworks since the 
opening of hostilities. On the slope of the bank 
near the margin of the river stretches an almost 
continuous line of fortifications. The total number 
of cannon planted on the outworks is 170, of which 
40 are Krupp guns. The —_— of Rustchuk 
“On th posite ade af the Danube is Gi 
n the opposite of the Danu urgevo. 
In 1828-9 it was defended in true Turkish io 
and the slaughter of the Russians before the town 
was terrible. Between Rustchuk and Giurgevo is 
an island about two miles long, and on this is the 








first defense of the Roumanian bank, an ancient 
castle. On the mainland there is a pentagonal 
stone-work, and around the town sweeps a semi- 
circular chain of fortifications. Giurgevo lies on 
a fow bank within easy range from Rustchuk, and 
is so unprotected that a few days’ bombardment 
will lay it in ashes. The Russians have planted 
batteries on this island, and also above Giurgevo, 
directly opposite Rustchuk. 


THE INVESTMENT OF KARS. 


Kars being the first city of importance on the 
eastern boundaries of the Turkish dominion, the 
Russians in their advance from the east have at 
once applied themselves to the reduction of this 
strongly fortified town. It and Erzeroum, whence 
the Turks, until very recently, have sent up sup- 
plies to Kars, are the two cities the names of 
which are swe we | mentioned in connection with 
bd Russo-Turkish war as now progressing in Asia 

nor. 

Kars is about 106 miles from Erzeroum, and it 
possesses several mosques, minarets, and Armenian 
convents and churches. In fact, this city is one of 
the great points where the Christian Church, after 
the Greek shape, and Mohammedanism are inti- 
mately associated. 

The name of this city is quite familiar in the 
memory of middle-aged persons, in consequence of 
the importance it assumed during the war, in 1854- 
1855, between the allied English and French on the 
one hand, and the Russians on the other. 

The Russian forces cannot a, advance into 
Asia Minor, and march by that road upon Constan- 
tinople, until Kars, in the first place, and Erzeroum, 
in the d, are reduced. In 1854, the English 

eneral, Sir William Fenwick Williams, gallantly 

eld this strongly fortified town, and with a mere 
handful of men—chiefly the Bashi-Bazouks, who 
now have so evil a repute—against a tremendous 
besieging force of Rassians. In fact this general, 
a Canadian by birth, did actually keep the Russians 
from advancing upon Constantinople. 

Kars is a city of no importance, except from its 
strategic position. Its population of about 12,500 
neither advances nor retrogresses. Fifteen years 
since it was 12,000. There is little or no industry, 
no manulactures of consequence, and it is quite a 
poverty-stricken place. 

A battle between the Russians and Turks began 
at daybreak on Sunday, April 29th, and from that 
time to the present there have been various engage- 
ments, in which each party has claimed substantial 
victories. Midhat Pasha reported an indecisive 
battle a little to the west on the 3d of May, and by 
the 5th the Russians were said to have surrounded 
the city and placed heavy siege guns in position. 
A day or two after reports were received to the 
effect that the Kussians had entered the place, and 
again, that Moukhtar Pasha held a strong position 
between the city and Erzeroum. Coming into May, 
the Tarks claimed that on the 20th they repulsed a 
sortie of the Russians, inflicting heavy damage. It 
would appear that about this time the Russian 
army was divided, one portion maintaining the in- 
vestment of the city, while the other was moved off 
to the Soghaulu Mountains to intercept the march of 
Moukhtar Pasha, who was ——_ to be hastening 
to the relief of Kars. ly in June Moukhtar 
established his headquarters within thirty miles of 
Erzeroum. A successful sortie was made by the 
Turks from Kars on the 9th, in which an advance 
division of the Russians were pretty well cut up, 
and another on the Ist of July is said to have been 
rep Ten days later the Russians admitted 
that the siege of the city had been raised, and b 
the middle of the month Moukhtar Pasha succeede 
in getting his oe cee safely within the 
city wall, since when familiar announcement, 








“The Russians continue the investment of Kars,”’ 
has disappeared from the daily papers. 

On the 5th of July, General Arnoldi, with a brig- 
ade of dragoons under Colonel Bildering, advanced 
towards Biela, halting for a while on some heights 
surrounding the town and the valley of the Jantra, 
and then, descending the road to the bridge, he 
dispatched a detachment of dragoons to scale the 
opposite heights on foot. These men, officers as 
well as privates, carry rifles, and up they climbed 
in skirmishing order, and with an astonishing 
celerity, considering their heavy accoutrements, 
only to find on reaching the top an unfinished bat- 
tery and emplacement completely empty, only a 
few straggling fugitives eae | visible in the far dis- 
tance. In the meantime General Arnoldi had 
ridden to the bridge head, where he was met by 
the Christian inhabitants, “‘ greeting him with pro- 
found humility of gladness,” and had continually to 
kiss various crosses tendered by different priests. 
The general, however, did not enter the town im- 
mediately, but, mounting the heights himself, dis- 
sate ag small parties in search of the fugitive 

urks, and then encamped outside the town. 

On another page we give an illustration of the 
scene of the Russian priest reciting the prayers of 
the Church over the bodies of the soldiers who 
were killed during the crossing of the Danube, 
June 27th. The bodies were brought to him one 
by one in blankets by a subordinate officer and 
three men, and laid at his feet. After concluding 
prayers and swinging the incense-vessel, the body 
was carried to the grave and buried, when another 
was brought to him. 








NEW TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 


HROUGH an inadvertence that was not detected 
until after the delivery of the Pa er from the 
yessoeeens, we published in No.'1,128, dated May 
2th, an engraving of the New Old South Church, in 
Boston, under the name and with a description of 
the New Trinity. This week we note the error, and 
resent a view of Trinity Church, which was built 
y the congregation of the Rev. Phillips Brooks to 
replace that destroyed in the great fire, and which 
was dedicated on the 9th of February last. Includ- 
ing the furniture, organ, etc., the total cost was 
$750,000, and the whole property was consecrated 
to Christian worship without the incumbrance of 
one cent of debt. The building, which was erected 
by Messrs. Gambrill & Richardson, of New York, 
occupies a triangular bit of ground, with rear on 
Clarendon Street, and front on the irregular square 
which lies before the new Art Museum. On 
Clarendon -Street and the north corner of the 
irregular triangle stands the eo and vestry- 
room, connecting with the main building by a series 
of pillared or ‘‘ cloistered” ways. ; 
he design is in the pure French Romanesque 
style—the plan that of a Latin cross, with a semi- 
circular end to the chancel. Its most noticeable 
feature is a central tower, which, so far as the 
church architecture of this country is concerned, is 
unique. The original design of the tower was 
a square, with turrets at each corner, not unlike 
the tower as at present, but surmounted by an 
octagonal lantern, also of stone-work, rising some 
fifty feet higher. To reduce this great weight, 
therefore, the idea of the octagonal tower was 
abandoned altogether, the thickness of the curtain 
walis of the square tower made correspondingly 
less, and the design of the completed tower as now 
seen was adopted. ee 
Exteriorly the church is a most imposing yy 
The central tower, while massive and — 1 its 
proportions and construction, is nevertheless light 
and graceful in effect, and a pleasing picture for the 
eye to rest upon. Besides are two smaller bell- 


towers on the front of the church, which add much 
to the general effect. 

The effect within the church is also very impos- 
ing. The nave joins with the great central space 
under the tower by one of those fine horseshoe 
arches, typical of Moorish architecture, while its 
companion arch above the apse is seen beyond. 

The finest effects are, as a matter of course, pro- 
duced in the central tower, for its great space 
affords the utmost facilities for artistic display. It 
is lighted by twelve large stained-glass windows, 
which afford an ample volume of light to reveal all 
the beauties of the decorator’s art. The ceiling is 
paneled, and painted in antique blue, highly deco- 
rated in green and gold. The four upper corners of 
the tower are ornamented with the symbols of the 
four Evangelists—the bull for St. Luke, the winged 
lion for St. Mark, the angel for St. Matthew, and 
the eagle for St. John. The arches above the win- 
dows are filled with scriptural subjects, such as 
the ‘‘ Good Shepherd,”’ the ‘‘ Flight into Egypt,’”’ 
etc. At the base of the columns, which come 
down flush with the bottoms of the tower -win- 
dows, heads of biblical characters are painted. 
The cornice is very baa 3 gilt and relieved with 
broken greens. Below this are several borders, 
and then a broad gold band encircling the tower. 
Beneath this band, on the east side of the tower, are 
figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, with groups of two 
angels on each side of the figures. On the north 
side are figures of Moses and David—the former: 
bearing the tablets of the law, and the latter the 
harp, and these are supported by single angels. On 
the south side are the prophets. Jeremiah and 
Isaiah, also supported by angels. The west side is 
at present left plain, but will be eventually filled 
with Ged ay sea subjects. The figures are re- 
spective’ y fifteen feet high. They are painted in 
colors, directly upon the plaster, as.is the custom 
in the best churches on the continent. Of the - 
seven windows in the chancel, the three central 
ones are to be dedicated to. the memories of 
Bishop Parker, Rev. Dr. John 8S. Gardiner and 
Bishop Eastburn. These windows are provided for 
partly at the ay ot the church and partly by 
subscription. For the south transept, the central 
window over the gallery, 18 feet high, has been 
designed by and is the tribute of Harrison Gray: 
Ritchie to the memory of his mother, who-was the 
daughter of Harrison Gray Otis. The central win- 
dow underneath the gallery will be a tribute to the 
memory of the late Miss Abby Loring by her niece 
and namesake, The windows in the north tran 
have all been taken. The two windows over the 
egy 3 have been taken by Martin Brimmer and 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer. Underneath the gallery, 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop will furnish one to the 
memory of his parents; William Amory, one to the 
memory of his father; and the family of the late 
Charles H. Appleton to their father. On the south 
side of the nave, windows have been secured by 
the family of the late James M. Beebe, by as Bor- 
land family, and by Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Jr. 


Dovsassorr, the Russian Cushing, who destroyed 
a Turkish monitor, and commanded the Russiar 
torpedo-boats in some of their most daring exped 
tions, wrote to his aged mother very often, ba/ 
never mentioned his own exploits, apprehending 
that she would be nervous about him if she were to 
learn of the dangerous service in which he war 
engaged. Admiral Vowodsky, while spending ¢& 
few days in Smolensk, happened to meet the old 
p< and at once congratulated her upon the 
gallantry of her son. He told her the whole story, 
and, ascertaining that she was entirely dependent 
upon the precarious employment of her son, wrote 
to the Grand Duke Constantine and secured a hand: 





soz:2 pension for her from the Government, 








